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HE author responsible for the following 

is Mr. Edward Everett Hale: ‘One of 
our distinguished teachers says, that, in the 
cases of two thousand or more boys who 
have passed under his care, few parents 
have ever forgiven him if he said, ‘ Your 
boy is not quick or bright ; but he is thor- 
oughly pure and true and good.’ They 
took it for granted that the goodness could 
be attained in any odd hour or so; but the 
brightness or quickness seemed of much 
larger importance. On the other hand—if 
the teacher said, ‘ Your boy learns every 
lesson, and recites it well; he is at the head 
of his class, and will take any place he 
chooses in any school,’—nine parents, he 
says, out of ten are satisfied, though he 
should have to add, ‘I wish I wére as sure 
that he was honest, pure, and unselfish, 
But in truth the other boys do not like him, 
and I am afraid there is something wrong.’ 
To that warning, he says, people reply, 
‘Ah, well, I was a little wild myself when I 
was a boy. That will all come right in 
time.’ ‘Will come right!’ As if that were 
the one line of life which took care of it- 
self, which needed no training; the truth 
being that this is the only thing which does 
not come right in time. It is the one thing 
which requires Eternity for its correction, if 
the work of Time have not been eagerly, care- 
fully, and with prayer, wrought through.”’ 





Tuey know but little across the Atlantic 
of how great a country we have on this side 
of the water. The latest interesting bit of 


experience that we have seen in evidence . 
of this fact, is that of Ex-Secretary Windom, 
who has just returned from an extensive 





He says in commenting on 
‘* When I left the United 
States the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago was just getting down to work, and 
everybody about the ship was looking 
eagerly for news when we should get to the 


tour of Europe. 
this ignorance : 


other side. When the pilot came aboard a 
lot of us went at him to learn who was the 
candidate. He had never heard of Chicago 
or the Convention, and didn’t know what we 
were talking about, but said he thought the 
Channel pilot, to come aboard off South- 
hampton, would know all about it. When 
the Channel pilot arrived he was even more 
ignorant about Chicago and the Convention 
than the other one, if that were possible, 
and we deputized Archibald Forbes, as an 
experienced newspaper man, to pump him. 
Forbes took him in hand without getting 
any news, and at last, in despair, asked him 
if he had ever heard of America. The pilot 
answered that he thought it was somewhere 
in Canada. This European ignorance of 
America is commented upon by almost 
everybody who returns from abroad. Mr. 
Depew the other day spoke about it, and to- 
day a leading journalist, who has just re- 
turned from England, says, ‘The English 
and Scotch papers seem to ignore America 
almost entirely. They give a synopsis of 
the Wall street market, but that is about all. 
The Zimes and one or two others give more 
or less space to American affairs, but, as for 
the rest, the United States might as well be 
at the botton of the sea for all they seem to 
care about it. They devote columns to 
China, to the Congo region, and to the In- 
dian Colonies, but the United States is giver 
an obscure paragraph or ignored altogether. 
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To an American abroad, to be deprived of 
daily information regarding his own coun- 
try is a great privation.’”’ 





CurRRENT AFFAIRS.—Intersperse text work 
with current affairs, music, stories, poems 
and facts. These are fragrant bouquets in 
many a child’s school experience, that give 
sweetness to all the other work and solid 
zest for greater progress. These half-hours 
thus spent, instead of shortening the time, 
double it by imparting intense relish to all 
that is to be done. Then, too, there is a 
wonderful governing force about such ex- 
cursionary rambles from the dusty path of 
.the books and maps and charts.—Missourt 
School Journal. 





Do your pupils pass to and from the reci- 
tations in a quick, prompt and orderly man- 
ner? Do they scramble out at recess like a 
flock of sheep? Do they keep their books 
and desks in good order? Are there pieces 
of paper lying around the desks? Do they 
spit on the floor? Has each one who uses 
ink a good pen-wiper? Do they throw ink 
on the floor? Do they wipe their pens on 
their pen-wiper or on their hair? Do you 
insist on clean hands? Do they wipe their 
shoes on the mat as they come in? If there 
is no mat, will you get one? If there is no 
scraper, will you see that one is provided? 
Do your pupils speak to you respectfully? 
Do they call each other rude names? Are 
you sure that there is no swearing on the 
playground? When your pupils speak to 
you, do they start off with ‘‘ Say ?’’ Do they 
say, ‘‘I done it,’’ “I seen it,’’ etc.? Do 
you make them use good English in their 
recitations? Do they scrawl rude scrawls on 
the blackboard? Do they mark on the 
walls with pencils? Do they steal crayons 
and mark on the fences as they go home? 
Do you teach them the proper way to be- 
have in the streets? Do you allow bullying 
on the playground? Do you set them an 
example of refined courtesy ? Do you think 
more of manliness than book-knowledge ?— 
Country and Village Schools. 





OnE of the greatest enemies of self-educa- 
tion is excessive modesty, or distrust of 
one’s own powers. And while there are 
many who fail because of the opposite ex- 
treme, there are many who doubt themselves 
so much as to wonder seriously whether it is 
ever worth their while going forward at all. 
Now as a rule, these people are .the most 
worth cultivation. And there is no kindlier 
duty than to speak to them words of encour- 
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agement, and seek to rouse them to a 
worthy appreciation of the possibilities of 
their own nature. Probably we all cherish 
a secret grudge against our ancestors for not 
equipping us for the problems of life with a 
better apparatus; but we forget how very 
great a thing it is even to have a mind at 
all, and how even in the humblest soul there 
are elements of transcendent magnificence. 
Take even that which brings you to this 
printed page, that which therefore you cer- 
tainly possess—thirst for knowledge. To 
feel this is to be already great.— Drummond. 

‘*UNDER the deft manipulation of mo- 
tives,’’ says Prof. W. H. Payne, ‘ teaching 
becomes a fine art.’’ We allure the pro- 
spective lawyers and preachers into the high 
school by the attraction of the directly prac. 
tical. Prospective farmers and mechanics 
may be drawn in a similar manner. ‘In 
the beginning, the staple motives must be the 
hope of some tangible reward and the fear 
of some impending loss.’’ Once within the 
walls, and the work fairly begun, ‘‘the mo- 
tive of ‘intrinsic charm’ can be brought 
into service.’’ Later, the pupil may be led 
to a love of knowledge for its own sake. 
‘* But this motive must be regarded as the 
last of an ascending series.’’ All along the 





‘course, when the pupil becomes weary and 


his efforts less vigorous, he must be allowed 
for a moment to catch a glimpse of the 
‘*tangible reward.’’—Iilinois Sehool Journal. 





‘‘For the time that has elapsed since I 
came here, I’ve a day’s work to show for 
every single working day. I’m not suffer- 
ing in any way that I know of, except the 
old difficulty—only twenty-four hours in a 
day, and not days enough in the week.’’ 
In the intervals of his work Mr. Clemens 
has invented a new game, of which he gives 
the following account: ‘‘ Day before yester- 


| day, feeling not in condition for writing, I 


left the study ; but I couldn’t hold in—had 
to do something—so I spent eight hours in 
the sun with a yard-stick, measuring off the 
reigns of the English kings on the roads in 
these grounds, from William the Conqueror 
to 1883—calculating to invent an open-air 
game which shall fill the children’s heads 
with dates without study. I give each king’s 
reign one foot of space to the year, and 
drive one stake in the ground to mark the 
beginning of each reign; and I make the 
children call the stake by the king’s name. 
You can stand in the door and take a bird’s- 
eye view of English monarchy, from the 
Conqueror to Edward IV; then you can 
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turn and follow the road up the hill to the 
study and beyond with an opera-glass, and 
bird’s-eye view the rest of it to 1883. You 
can mark the sharp difference in the length 
of reigns by the varying distances of the 
stakes apart. You can see Richard II, two 
feet apart; Oliver Cromwell, two feet; 
James II, three feet, and so on, and then 
big skips ; pegs standing forty-five, forty-six, 
fifty, fifty-five and sixty feet apart. (Eliza- 
beth, Victoria, Edward III, Henry III and 
George III—by the way, third’s a lucky 
number for length of days, isn’t it?) Yes, 
sir; by my scheme you get a realizing no- 
tion of the time occupied by reigns.. The 
reason it took me eight hours was because, 
with little J———’s interrupting assistance, I 
had to measure from the Conquest to the 
end of Henry VI three times over, arid be- 
sides, I had to whittle out all these pegs. 
I did a full day’s work and a third over 
yesterday, but was full of my game after I 
went to bed—trying to fit it for in-doors. 
So I didn’t get to sleep till pretty late ; but 
when I did go off, I had contrived a way to 
play my history game with cards and a crib- 
bage-board.”’ From Letter of Mark Twain. 





Tue other day the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, Massachusetts, held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the question of the merits of the spar- 
row. The club contains many eminent 
naturalists ; and, with the praiseworthy ob- 
ject of dealing fairly with the bird, had 
invited correspondence from leading author- 
ities on birds in different districts. The 
balance of evidence was overwhelmingly 
against the sparrow, who was in the end 
unanimously condemned by theelub. For 
this verdict the sparrow has only himself to 
blame. It was proved beyond doubt that 
all respectable birds in America declined to 
associate with him, owing to his pugnacious 
and overbearing demeanor, and they have 
even deserted the localities which he has in- 
vaded. Complaints were made that the 
song-sparrows, the snowbirds, and the blue 
birds, have been driven out of the Smithson- 
ian grounds at Washington, and that the 
‘chattering foreigners’? have taken their 
place. Fifty species of birds that used to 
visit the common and public garden now 
decline to come any more. Among these 
are fifteen or twenty species that, before the 
advent of the sparrow, made Boston their 
summer residence. Wild birds no longer 
show a tendency to settle and domesticate 
themselves in city parks. Nor is this sur- 


prising, if, as alleged, the sparrows fight in 
combination, and mob the orioles, robins, 
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martins, and even the woodpecker. A more 
serious charge is even brought against the 
sparrow—namely, that he is carnivorous, 
and devours the eggs and young of other 
birds. A post-mortem examination of forty 
sparrows revealed also the painful fact that 
the birds had swallowed grain, oats, and 
seeds of various kinds, but that not one of 
them had devoured an insect. Under these 
circumstances, it is recommended that all 
testrictions upon shooting, trapping, or 
otherwise getting rid of sparrows, be with- 
drawn for a year or two. This, it is hoped, 
will either exterminate them or bring them 
to their senses. 





THE education by the newspapers is one 
of the noteworthy phenomena of our time. 
Where all the people read, and where the 
vast majority of the people live in cities or 
near railroad stations in the country, the 
daily newspaper brings to each person at his 
breakfast a survey of the entire world. 
Compared with the village gossip in olden 
times, this general survey is a miraculous 
instrument of education in the humanizing 
direction. While it educates it governs, 
and few nations now exist that do not con- 
sider very carefully how their conduct- will 
appear when it, by the telegraph and the 
daily newspaper, is placed under the inspec- 
tion of the entire world.— W. 7. Harris. 





TRAINING ATTENTION.—I_ have a strip 
about a yard long and two inches wide made 
of different colored ribbon—two inches of 
each color. Holding this before the class, I 
say: ‘* There is a color here that has red 
for one neighbor and blue for another. 
Who can tell me first what it is?’’ All are 
on the alert. Every eye is searching for the 
right color. Before long’ the hands fly up, 
some one announces, ‘‘It is brown.’’ And 
another description is given, ‘‘ My color is 
between orange and purple; can you tell 
what it is, class? ‘‘ Yellow,’’ is the re- 
sponse from the quick ones. Then I let 
one child describe the position of a color 
and the class tell what it is. -This is an ex- 
cellent language lesson, and gives training 
in color as well. It trains the class to con- 
centrate their minds upon the matter of 
moment—a power that is invaluable later 
on. Sometimes. I draw triangles, squares, 
oblongs, circles and stars in truly artistic 
confusion on the front board. Then I de- 
scribe the position of a certain form, «¢. g., 
‘‘T am thinking of a form that is at the 
right of a crescent, at the left of a circle 
and is above a triangle.’’? Or, ‘‘ What 
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form is near a star, a square and a cres- 
cent?’’? The forms can be colored with 
crayons and the exercises wonderfully 
varied. ‘Tell me where my blue triangle 
is.’’ ‘It is at the right of a red square,”’ 
the child replies. I whisper the name of a 
form to each child and let him describe it 
while the other members of the class try to 
find it. If black-board room is limited, 
draw these forms on manilla paper charts. 
Never give the same exercise often enough 
to tire the child.— Carolina Teacher. 





TEACHERS waste time in more ways than 
they are likely to notice, among which the 
following twenty-five directions may be 
named: Ignorance in organizing classes. 
Inability to get the attention of pupils. 
Giving unnecessary directions. Coming to 
school without a definite plan of work. 
Speaking when pupils are not giving atten- 
tion. Giving orders and immediately chang- 
ing them. Speaking too loud and too often. 
Hunting for the lesson in the book. ‘‘ Get- 
ting ready’’ to do something. Allowing 
pointless criticisms, questions, and discus- 


sions. Asking pointless, wandering ques- 
tions. Going off on ‘‘tangents’’ in recita- 
tions. Indolent habits in work. Explain- 


ing what pupils already know. Explaining 
what pupils should study out for themselves. 
Repeating questions. Failing to reach the 
understanding of dull pupils. ‘‘ Picking’”’ 
at pupils. Allowing slovenly work to be 
put on paper, slate, or blackboard. Repeat- 
ing answers after pupils. Giving too much 
attention to society matters. Giving muddy 
explanations to conceal ignorance. Using 
the voice where the eyes would be more ef- 
fective. Asking questions that can be an. 
swered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ Failing to 
systematize knowledge. 





CONTEMPLATE now the doings of one 
whose acts according to Kant have no moral 
worth. He goes through his daily work 
not thinking of duty to wife and child, but 
having in his thought the pleasure of wit- 
nessing their welfare; and on reaching 
home he delights to see his little girl with 
rosy cheeks and laughing eyes eating heart- 
ily. When he hands back to a shop-keeper 
the shilling given in excess of right change, 
he does not stop to ask what the moral law re- 
quires: the thought of profiting by the man’s 
mistake is intrinsically repugnant to him. 
One who is drowning he plunges in to res- 
cue without any idea of duty, but because 
he cannot contemplate without horror the 
death which threatens. If for a worthy 
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man who is out of employment he takes 
much trouble to find a place, he does it be- 
cause the consciousness of the man’s difficul- 
ties is painful to him, and because he knows 
that he will benefit not only him, but the 
employer who engages him ; no moral maxim 
enters his mind. When he goes to seea 
sick friend, the gentle tones of his voice and 
the kindly expression of his face show that 
he is come not from any sense of obligation, 
but because pity and a desire to raise his 
friend’s spirits have moved him. If he 
aids in some public measure which helps 
men to help themselves, it is not in pur- 
suance of the admonition, ‘‘ Do as you would 
be done by,’’- but because the distresses 
around him make him unhappy, and the 
thought of mitigating them gives him pleas- 
ure. And so throughout: he ever does the 
right thing, not in obedience to any injunc- 
tion, but because he loves the right thing in 
and for itself. And now, who would not 
like to live in a world where every one was 
thus characterized? — From ‘‘ Ethics of 
ant,’’ by Herbert Spencer. 





‘*Q Lorp, I have a busy world around 
me; eye, ear, and thought will be needed for 
all my work to be done in that busy world. 
Now, ere I enter upon it, I would commit 
eye, ear, and thought to thee. Do thou 
bless them and keep their work thine; that 
as, through thy natural law, my heart beats 
and my blood flows without any thought of 
mine for them, so my spiritual life may hold 
on its course at these times, when my mind 
can not consciously turn to thee to commit 
each particular thought to thy service.’’— 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 





Few Christians realize how largely their 
real spiritual progress depends upon adverse 
circumstances. Friction is as necessary an 
element in the progress of moving bodies as 
Everything depends 
upon where the friction is developed. If it 
is in the axles of the wheels of an engine, 
the progress is impeded ; if it is between the 
wheels and the track, the progress is aided. 
So, when the wheels of the engine slip, the 
train fails to move forward; and then it is 
that the engineer drops sand upon the track 
to produce that friction which is the essen- 
tial of progress. So too, the track that is 
laid for our lives often proves too smooth for 
us, and our wheels slip; and then it is that 
God drops the rough sands of adversity and 
hardship upon the track we are pursuing, 
in order to produce that friction which 1s 
an essential of spiritual progress. Let us re- 
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joice when the wheels of our spirit run 
smoothly on their axles; but let us not re- 
gret nor repine when we hear the grating 
and feel the roughness between the wheels 
and the track that is laid for our life’s high- 
way.—S. S. Times. 





THE invariable mark of true wisdom is to 
see the miraculous in the common. What 
isa day? What isa year? What is sum- 
mer? What is woman? What isa child? 
What is sleep? To our blindness, these 
things seem unaffecting. We make fables 
to hide the baldness of the fact. . . . To 
the wise a fact is true poetry, and the most 
beautiful of fables. —R> W. Emerson. 





OnE who meditates upon himself only, is a 
soul entombed; he whose thought is bounded 
by his business and social life is a soul im- 
prisoned; a man who knows only his own 
nation or generation is a soul slumbering in 
the quiet village; but he who lives is in full 
communion with all lands, all ages, all men, 
touching all lives, taking from all lives. He 
who thinks God has slept in all these years 
is as one who has dozed into and through 
manhood and knows only his childhood. 
God spake through the holy men of old, and 
has he not spoken since? Has God slept 
and the world not heard his voice since 
those days? Peter and Paul thought not 
that they would be called the inspired ones. 
So of the workers of God’s work everywhere. 
*T holy—alas, no; I inspired,—no!’’ But 
here is a work for right, a word for truth, a 
life for God; and when the music of the 
voice has died into silence, the werd still 
lives, an accomplished truth, and hears the 
imprimatur, ‘‘God said.’? And when the 





flash of the eye has faded into night, the 
shattered ruin of error hears as truly as the 
tablets of stone, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’’ The life moves on with 
stately simplicity and noble humility, and 
we say, ‘‘He was, and is not.’? Then 
every life is regenerated ; every cruel wrong 
is destroyed; every joy made possible; the 
approaches to sin made difficult; the way to 
God cleared: worship purified; religion re- 
vived; a nation saved. and all ultimately 
thant the mighty proclamation, ‘‘A holy 
man hath spoken as though he was inspired 
of God.’’ Herein is our hope. God speaks, 
works, lives as he has ever done, through 
his mighty ones, and oftentimes through 
his weak ones. When a nation trembles, 
uorals grow corrupt; the leaders become 
towards and men cry out, ‘‘ Lord, send thy 
prophet !’’ Some wise man like Abraham 
















SOLID THROUGH AND THROUGH. 
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Lincoln rises up, takes hold of the helm of 
state, and the way of the Lord is made plain. 
So long as man is, truth is and God is.— 
Rev. £. S. Ralston. 





THERE is no part of my professional career 
that I look back upon with more pleasure 
and satisfaction than the practice that I 
always pursued in giving, each Saturday 
morning, familiar talks on such subjects as 
would conduce to make my pupils happier 
and better men. I have been more fully 
assured of the benefit resulting to many of 
my pupils from letters received and conver- 
sations I have had with past members of the 
school, who uniformly write or say: ‘‘Much 
of what I studied in school is forgotten, but 
the words then spoken are treasured and 
remembered, and they have influenced and 
ever will influence me while life lasts.’’— 
Joshua Bates. 

Many a child first conceives the idea of 
the beautiful from his school surroundings, 
and obtains his first idea of the refinements 
of life from his observation of his teacher’s 
conduct and his association with his school- 
fellows who have been more fortunate in 
their home surroundings and training ; and 
it is in the school that he begins to reach 
toward the higher life which is the result of 
true education.—Mrs. S. R Winchell. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, speaking recently 
of the death of Ansel H. Reed, an employee 
in his great Philadelphia store, referred to 
him as ‘‘one of the chief business spirits of 
our house.’’ He continued: ‘‘ A country 
boy, of but moderate education and the 
training of Puritan parents, by dint of in- 
dustry and study lifted himself out of a hum- 
drum life to build, from a little department 
which began with a few hundred dollars, a 
section of the business that turned over an- 
nually hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Having to cross the ocean as a foreign 
buyer, while others slept he studied, and 
mastered French and German, and became 
one of the most important of the foreign 
buyers. Without any special talent, his ap- 
plication and diligence put him in the first 
rank of young business men. Those who 
associated with him every day for ten years 
would call him a kind of ‘mahogany man’ 
—solid through and through, and without 
veneer of any kind. No better sermon on 
Christianity could be preached than this 
man’s everyday life.’’ Mr. W. added: 
‘*We could have stood the burning down of 
an end of the store better than the loss of 
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such a man. We could have replaced 
bricks and mortar, but to get such a man is 
a growth of years. His influence was felt 
far outside of his departments, and will re- 
main in the store for years to come.”’ 





1. WiTH beginners in every study, the 
first processes must be learned slowly and 
very thoroughly by long continued reitera- 
tion. The important point is not how 
much, but how well. 

2. Make the text-book subordinate to 
. skillful teaching. The book is designed only 
as an aid both to pupil an teacher. 

3. You can best show your pupils how to 
study a lesson by going over it with them in 
advance. In many lessons pupils do not 
know what to study or how to study. 

4. Make the lessons short. 

5. As a rule, when conducting a recita- 
tion, stand. ‘‘In Germany,’’ says Horace 
Mann, ‘I never saw a teacher hearing a reci- 
tation with a book in his hand, nor a teacher 
sitting while hearing a recitation.”’ 

6. Use your eyes. Look your pupils in 
the eye when you question them, and make 
them look you in the eye when they answer. 

7. Keep your voice down to the conver- 
sational key. 

8. Lighten up your class with a pleasant 
countenance, 

g. Have something interesting to say to 
your pupils at every recitation. 

to. In general, put your questions to the 
whole class in order to make every pupil 
think out the answer; then, after a pause, 
call upon some pupil to give it.— Cincinnati 
School Journal. 





A NEw version of the ‘‘ Tippler’s Pro- 
gress’’ has been prepared by Dr. Richardson, 
of London, who shows the hard drinker to 
himself as the physiologist sees him. It is a 
brief and valuable summary of one J/ichae/ 
Cassio’s lament, showing by what stages the 
enemy: put into man’s mouth doth steal 
away his brains. The following are his 
four stages of intoxication : 


“When a human being sits down deliber- 
ately to get drunk—that is to say, to destroy 
the action of all his senses and all his powers 
by some strong alcoholic drink—he passes, in 
the eye of the physiologist, through four stages 
before he reaches his climax of helpless imbe- 
cility and living death. He is first excited, 
and acts with greater rapidity than is natural ; 
his face flushes and the surface of his body is 
heated. Ina little time, if he goes on with his 
experiment, he becomes more excited, then un- 
certain of mind and action, and, in the end, 
unsteady and easily chilled if he be exposed to 


-pure will training. 
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cold. Progressing in this course, he passes 
into a third stage, degree or condition in which 
his mind and body are irregular, unsteady and 
really enfeebled, although Rey may be violent 
and seemingly over-active. Now his animal 
temperature has become reduced, with near 
approach to narcotism or coma. In due course 
the fourth or final stage of complete dead 
drunkenness is developed, when the body, but 
for the unconscious movements of the heart 
and respiration, lies practically dead, as uncon- 
scious to all that is going on around it as it can 
ever be. 





Att the doors that lead inward, to the 
inner self, are doors outward—out of self, 
out of smallness, oyt of wrong. This is 
what George Macdonald says, and says truly. 
If we want to grow out of littleness, open 
the doors outward! ‘‘™My salary,’’ ‘*my 
school,’’ ‘‘my place,’’ are favorite express- 
ions with selfish teachers. It shows that all 
the lines of motive centre zmward, whereas 
they should centre at some outward point. 
Self-care first, but others’ good as an object. 
The end is wherever there is some work to 
be done.— Zhe Teacher. 





As to moral lessons in school, it is better 
to have less of mere discussion and more of 
This is secured in the 
well-disciplined school. The cardinal vir- 
tues of the school lie at the basis of every 
true, moral character. They are regularity, 
punctuality, silence (self-restraint), industry, 
and truthful accuracy. Every well-disci- 
plined school inculcates these things. But 
the higher virtues—the ‘‘ celestial virtues,”’ 
faith, hope and charity—must be taught by 
example rather than precept, and by the 
general demeanor of the teacher—the spirit 
of his work—rather than by any special 
training imposed on the pupils. —Harvts. 





Or the 1,760 graduates living at the time 
of the death of Mark Hopkins, late presi- 
dent of Williams College, he had person- 
ally instructed all but 30,—a cloud of wit- 
nesses to his inestimable qualities of mind 
and character. Dr. Hopkins’ success as an 
instructor was owing to his remarkably 
lucid method of treating abtruse subjects, 
and his great personal magnetism. He had 
never troubled himself with pedagogics. It 
is doubtful whether he was conscious of any 
systematized principles to be applied. in the 
class-room. He treated each case as it came 
up as his judgment directed, and his power 
lay entirely in himself. Not that he had 
neglected the general subject of education. 
On the contrary, he had often spoken on 
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the subject of educational ideals, but his 
own methods were original and instinctive. 
As a professor at Williams has said recently, 
‘*The relations of Mark Hopkins to educa- 
tion were almost exclusively of the personal 
sort.’? He possessed the faculty of arous- 
ing a keen interest in subjects usually dis- 
tasteful to the majority of college under- 
graduates. His relations to his pupils were 
close and of a marked personal nature, and 
they loved him as the Rugby boys loved 
Arnold. James A. Garfield said at an 
alumni meeting once, ‘‘ Give me a log cabin 
in the centre of the state of Ohio, with one 
room in it and a bénch with Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of it and myself on the 
other, and that would be a good eough col- 
lege for me.”’ 





THE following table furnishes a temper- 
ance lecture, eloquent and convincing, and 
one to which no whiskey apologist can object 
Let it be written upon every black-board of 
every school-room in the State, and explained 
to the boys and girls. It is a table showing 
the expenditure per capita for schools and 
saloons for the States named. It is copied 
from Zhe Voice: 


Schools. Saloons. 
Alabama... .55 2.74 


Schools. Saloons. 
Connecticut 2.67 15.88 


Arkansas. . .92 2.56 Illinois. . 3.09 12.41 
Georgia. . .42 4.89 Indiana. . 2.53 10,54 
Kentucky . .39 7.64 Massachus’s.3.68 14.74 
Louisiana . .44 18.09 Michigan. 2.26 11.41 
Mississippi. .67 3.48 Minnesota. 2.12 13.03 
N. Carolina. .44 4.38 New Jersey 1.89 21.47 
S. Carolina. .39 3.06 New York. 2.49 22.78 
Tennessee. ..61 4.00 Ohio... 2.78 17.81 
Virginia. . .87 5.54 Pennsylva’a 2.12 14.78 
California . 3.50 40.16 Wisconsin. 2.33 14.47 


From this table it will be seen that Penn- 
sylvania spends nearly seven times as much 
money for saloons as it does for its schools, 
and yet there are those who keep up a per- 
petual complaining about the cost of the 
schools. To the common schools we must 
look for the salvation of the Republic! 

DERIVATION OF Worps.—Our word ‘‘taw- 
dry’’ has a curious origin. It came from 
St. Audrey, Abbess of Ely, wife of the King 
of Northumberland. A fair was held in her 
honor after her death, at which a peculiar 
kind of beads were sold, called St. Audrey 
beads, or for shortness, sawdry beads. These 
became at last very poor and shabby, and 
the name was given to anything showy, but 
cheap and poor. Sometimes a whole his- 
tory is buried in a single word, like a fossil 
ina rock. Our English verb ‘‘to rebel’’ is 
derived from a Latin term, as well known, 
which means ‘‘to make war again’’; for 
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as the Romans habitually conquered their 
foes in the first war, the second would be a 
rebellion. So we have a long history of Ro- 
man conquest hidden in this single word as 
the instrument of their conquest, in the 
word army—exercitus; for the army with 
the Romans meant a body of troops who 
were being continually ‘‘exercised.’’ The 
word ‘‘ palace’’ carries us back through the 
Counts Palatine in Germany to the Palatine 
Hill in Rome, where Augustus built his pal- 
ace, but which was called Palatine from the 
goddess of sheep, Pales, and was the first 
inclosed pasture in Rome. So in our word 
‘¢inaugurate’’ there is a reminiscence of the 
‘¢augurs,’’ who introduced all public meet- 
ings. In the word ‘‘decamp’’ weare taken 
to the medizval times, when the peasantry 
lived in the fields around the baronial castle, 
and were obliged to ‘‘decamp,’’ that is to 
leave the fields, at the approach of an enemy. 
So when we speak of a ‘‘ pecuniary trans- 
action,’’ we are taken far away to the days 
when the medium of exchange was the 
‘*pecus’’ or herd of cattle.—/ndependent. 





THE BisLE In ScHoois.—After the din- 
ner at the Liberal Union Club in Boston, a 
discussion took place on the subject of 
‘¢ Church and State.’’ Addresses were made 
by Dr. Wm. T. Harris on the ‘‘ Bible in 
the Public Schools,’’ Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son on ‘‘ Atheist Testimony,’’ and Mr. F. 
M. Holland on ‘‘ Taxation of Church Prop- 
erty.’’ Dr. Harris’s address was very elab- 
orate and prepared with great care. The 
following extracts will show something of 
the thought and scope of the paper: 


Without this organized secular world of state 
and civil society, man could be no more than a 
savage. The combination by which the indi- 
vidual labors of all are gathered in order that 
they may furnish a store from which each man 
may draw, renders possible, not only the supply 
of the wants of food, clothing, and shelter, but 
it preserves and transmits the experience of the 
race in the form of science and literature. 
Spiritual peetespetion is thus rendered possible 
through the secular combinations or institutions. 
Religious mediation is between. God and the 
personal will of man. Secular mediation is be- 
tween the individual man and mankind. The 
salvation of the soul demands supreme renun- 
ciation. The salvation from barbarism de- 
mands the sacrifice of one’s potentiality, his 
right to be everything at once (all humanity), 
and the devotion of one’s energies to a special 
calling and its minute details. 

Herein, too, religion distinguishes itself from 
morality. The strictly moral duties concern 
the relation of man to man, and, for this rea- 
son, are all finite when compared with the con- 
tent of religion. Religious truth is revealed in 
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allegoric and symbolic form, and is to be appre- 
ciated not merely by the intellect, but by the 
phantasy. The analytic understanding is nec- 
essarily hostile and skeptical in its attitude to- 
ward religious truth, but it is an essential activ- 
ity in the apprehension of science. 

The conclusion is obvious that the mind 
must not be changed too abruptly from secular 
studies to religious contemplation. To bring in 
a lesson on religious dogma just succeeding a 
lesson in mathematics or physical science, in- 
evitably has the disadvantage that the mind 
brings with it the bent or proclivity of the latter 
study, and to the manifest injury of the former. 
The will develops only with one’s life-work, 
and becomes clear or transparent in its forms 
only after it has been realized in experience. 
Hence the utmost care should be taken to sur- 
round religious instruction with the proper at- 
mosphere. 





THE Becinninc.—A schoolboy, ten years 
old, one lovely June day, with the roses in 
full bloom over the porch. and the laborers 
in the wheat fields, had been sent ‘by his 
uncle John to pay a bill at the country 
store, and there were seventy-five cents left, 
and uncle John did not ask for it. At noon 
this boy had stood under the beautiful blue 
sky and a great temptation came. He said 
to himself, ‘Shall I give it back, or shall I 
wait till he asks for it? If he never asks, 
that is his lookout. If he does, why I can get 
it again.’’ He never gave back the money. 

The ending: Ten years went by; he 
was a clerk in a bank. A package of bills 
lay in the drawer, and had not been put in 
the safe. He saw them, wrapped them up 
in his coat and carried them home. He is 
now in a prison cell; but he set his feet 
that way when a boy, years before, when he 
sold his honesty for seventy-five cents. 
That night he sat disgraced and an open 
criminal. Uncle John was long ago dead. 
The old home was desolate, the mother 
broken-hearted. The prisoner knew what 
had brought him there.— School Journad. 





OnE very good plan is something like the 
following: From two to four pupils are se- 
lected, and it is made the duty of each to 
look up and copy a short moral sentiment 
or maxim to be read at the opening of the 
school in the morning. Another set is se- 
lected to present similar maxims the next 
day, and in this way all the pupils are se- 
lected in turn. When the pupil has read or 
repeated his sentiment to the school, it is 
illustrated, or commented upon, by the 
teacher, till the meaning is not only clear, 
but well impressed. After the reading of 
the sentiments they are copied on the black- 
board, where they remain all day, and each 
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pupil in the room copies them into a blank- 
book. After the first day, the teacher calls 
upon volunteers to repeat sentiments given 
on preceding days. Five or six sentiments 
may be called up in review each day. Some 
pupils, not much accustomed to general 
reading, may find it difficult to look up new 
sentiments; but let it be understood that if 
a new one cannot be found an old one will 
be accepted. Under judicious management 
there will be no trouble here. Children do 
not like to be parrots, repeating the words 
of their mates; and when review sentiments 
are presented, they will be quite sure to be 
such as deserve repetition. 

This plan leads to several valuable results. 
It keeps children on the lookout for fine 
moral sentiments, With this plan, pursued 
for a year, the pupils will each have copied 
into his book five or six hundred excellent 
maxims.— Zhe Century. 


—— 
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HOW TO TEACH ‘‘LANGUAGE.” 








MARY E. BURT, NORMAL PARK. 





NEVER saw ‘‘grammar”’ studied in an 

ideal manner but once: A well educated 
yeung man once came to ask advice of me 
as to what he had better turn his hand to, 
to get a living. He had helped edit a 
paper, had written stories for which he had 
been well remunerated, and yet had never 
studied grammar. Having lost his position 
as clerk in a commission house, he wished 
to make use of his literary attainments in 
some work more agreeable to his literary 
tastes. I advised him to take a country 
school and follow up the profession of teach- 
ing. He protested that he could not pass a 
written examination in grammar, as he had 
never studied it. I lent him a grammar, 
and told him he might sit in my school 


-room, as.a visitor, for one week and read 


the book, and I would converse with him on 
any of the topics he did not understand. 
He read several hours per day until .the 
book was carefully read through, when he 
said in a laconic way, ‘‘I see nothing in 
that which wants explanation.’’ I ques- 
tioned him, and found him ready at every 
point. From this instance, and similar 
ones, I conclude that grammar is a science 
which needs more of mature mind and less 
of cramming for comprehension. 

‘* Language’’ seems nothing more nor 
less to me than an affectation to dodge the 
word literature. The best results I have ever 
had in language were results I did not seek. 
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Language for language’s sake means no- 
thing more nor less than trying to get chil- 
dren to say something for the sake of talking, 
rather than to say something because they 
have something to say. It seems to me 
that life is altogether too precious to waste 
very much time on thej‘‘ how’’ a thing is 
done. The point is, the ‘‘ what’’ is done, 
and not the ‘‘ how.’’ ‘When children read 
to get a ‘‘point’’ instead of a ‘‘ manner,”’ 
they will get the manner and the point too. 
It is far more important that they should 
have the idea than that they should express 
it. It is far better to express a large idea, 
even badly, than to express a small idea 
well. ‘* The horse runs.’’ Well, what if 
it does? What has that to do with building 
up a child’s aspirations to be or do good? 
‘The farmer sows his seed,’’ ‘‘ She passed 
on her way singing the songs of former 
years,’’ ‘‘ I hope they will accept this pro- 
position,’ ‘‘ He will return very soon,’’— 
are all well-made sentences from Wells’ 
Grammar. But what have such sentences to 
do with the development of a child’s inter- 
est in the great huthanity that lies about 
him? Grammar, and language too, as 
taught to young children who are to go out 
and do hard work in the world, is all bosh 
and an imposition, except as it involves that 
sort of thought which is to wake up a child’s 
imagination so that he may see and love the 
beautiful and the good; or the thought 
which shall call forth his reasoning powers 
concerning the important things with which 
he must grapple; or the thought which 
shall set him on the search for the wonders 
in nature. ° 

Here is a sentence from an essay which 
one of my pupils, at the Jones School, wrote 
for me: 

‘“‘ By hearing something read from the book 
called Prue and I, I learned how to intertain 
myself when alone, by looking into the sky and 
imagining myself building Castles in Spain, and 
Ilearned something that I never knew before, 
for when I went out and looked up into the sky 
I saw clouds (as green as grass) the color of 
Paris green, and the sun was just setting and 
the reflection of the sun’s rays on the clouds 
made them look like gold.” 

I hold that it is far more important that 
the girl has learned to ‘‘ intertain ’’ herself 
by observing colors in the sky, than that she 
should have expressed the thought correctly. 

“I am inclined to believe I like the Golden 
Age somewhat better for mpeeingy knowledge.” 

‘¢Mythology knowledge’’ is certainly 
better than a fine sentence not having any 
“Golden Age’’ back of it. That the child 
can compare ‘‘ Golden Age’’ with ‘* Won- 
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der Book,’’ as a better source of certain 
phases of ‘‘ mythology knowledge,’’ speaks 
more for the quality of her thought, than 
any number of well-made detached sentences 
having no relation to each other. In those 
few words she has handled two well-written 
classics. 

‘I was very much interested in ‘The Sad Little 
Prince’ because it teaches us that we are not so 
unhappy but there are some one ‘ unhappier.’”’ 

This sentence would surely be much “‘ un- 
happier’’ if it came from the dry bones of 
‘‘language,’’ instead of an aroused sympathy. 

“ Horthorn is my favorite author.” 

The boy who wrote this sentence has 
read one volume of Hawthorne’s works and 
several volumes by other authors. He has 
made a choice. It is worth a great deal to 
a boy to have an idea of selecting a favorite. 
He who has “‘ Horthorn’’ for a favorite is 
on the royal highway to good “‘ language.”’ 

“If I had $40 to spend for books to a boy 
and girl off in the country I should buy Boots 
and Saddles, Prue and I, Music and the musi- 
cians, the Wonder Book, Birds and Bees, Ge- 
ography, Physiology, Life of William Loydy’ s 
Garrison, Green Mountain Boy’s, Konrod of 
Lystonfield, The Sad Little Prince, and Twi 
light Thought.” 

This little girl is 12 years old, and the 
books she has learned to care for she has 
come into a knowledge of at school. Her 
sentence was written with the intention of 
giving me some information in regard to 
her taste. It is full of mistakes, but there 
is no mistake in the thought that underlies 
the sentence. She has a clear conception 
of,what she would like to share with a boy 
or girl off in the country. 

“If I was to leave school I would buy books 
and finish educationing myself.” 

That a boy should wish 'to continue ‘‘ ed- 
ucationing ’’ himself after he leaves school, 
and should know how to do it, is far more 
important than that he should leave school 
beautifully ‘‘ finished.’’ 

The object of all ‘‘ language” work, and 
of all school work, as far as I know anything 
of it, is growth—a growing into the love of 
whatever is kindly and beautiful. When 
children care to be kindly and unselfish, 
their phrases of speech will soon correspond 
with the dignity of their thought. The 
thought, badly expressed, will soon seek to 
right itself. The child will naturally try to 
clothe his good thought in appropriate 
dress. A good thought badly clad will seem 
rude to him. If the thought is taken care 
of, the ‘‘language’’ will soon take care of 
itself.—///inois School Journal. 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS: II. 





BY WM. NOETLING. 





NE of the causes of the unsatisfactory 
condition of our Normal Schools is the 
State éxaminations. The examiners are 
changed every year, and with them the na- 
ture of the examinations. 

The examiners may be qualified for the 
work that is assigned them, or they may not. 
They may be intimately acquainted with the 
branches in which they examine, or they 
may have only a superficial or mechanical 
knowledge of them. Of the science of edu- 
cation they may have made a special study, 
or may from occasional reading on it have 
acquired a few scattered, indigested, vari- 
able notions. They may be well informed 
on the best and most approved methods of 
imparting instruction, may be competent 
judges of good school-room work, and 
skillful teachers; or they may be deficient 
in all these. Nor, indeed, is it reasonable 
to suppose, no matter what his general at- 
tainments may be, that an examiner should 
be sufficiently well versed in every branch 
of study he may be called upon to examine, 
to do justice either to himself or to those 
whose knowledge he is to test. In fact, ex- 
aminers, some of them college graduates, 
have acknowledged to the writer of this that 
they knew too little of the Normal Schools 
and their work to examine the students that 
were presented for graduation. One said, 
that of some of the branches in which he 
had been asked to examine, he had forgot- 
ten nearly everything he had ever known ; 
another, that some of those assigned to him 
had been so poorly taught when he attended 
school, that he had never known much of 
them. Honest confessions ! 

Granting that some of the officials from 
among whom the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction must make his choice, are well 
qualified for the special work to be per- 
formed by them, what means has he, in all 
cases, of knowing which they are? 

The examinations to a considerable ex- 
tent influence the teaching done in the 
schools. As is but natural, every teacher de- 
sires his classes to pass as creditably as pos- 
sible; and that they may do so, they must 
be prepared’ in accordance with the exam- 
iners’ ideas of instruction and education ; 
that is, there must be a correspondence be- 
tween the teaching and the mode of exam- 
ination. Mere memory-crammed classes do 
not appear to advantage when their ability 
to think and to apply knowledge is put to the 
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test, nor do students whose thought-power 
has been well developed, show much better 
when subjected to a bare memory trial. 
Therefore, no matter how well classes may 
be prepared for graduation, whether they 
shall stand high in the estimation of the ex- 
aminers will depend upon the kind of 
standard by which their attainments are 
measured. 

None but those who make the science of 
education a regular study, can be supposed 
to be abreast of the age in educational 
thought; but as already stated, on account 
of the uncertainty of the qualifications of 
those from whose number the selection must 
be made, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion can have no assurance that its selections 
are such as the best interest of the schools 
demands. 

Would the Oswego (New York) Normal 
School have acquired its high standing as a 
professional school, -had its graduating 
classes been subjected to an examination by 
an average examining committee ? 

Owing too, to the annual change of ex- 
aminers and the consequent uncertain char- 
acter of the examinations, not a few of the 
teachers in the Normal Schools, perhaps all 
but those of established reputation (and not 
even all those excepted) prepare their classes 
for all probable contingencies, drilling them 
for weeks and in some instances months, 
not only on most of the questions that have 
been asked at previous examinations, but on 
nearly all possible others that may fall within 
the examiners’ range. This preposterous 
cram wastes much time and effort that might 
be devoted to solid’ educational work; be- 
sides,—and what is a more serious matter— 
by its imposition of burdensome tasks upon 
constitutions already weakened by over- 
work, it injures the health of many students, 
completely breaking it down before the ex- 
amination, making them nervous and unfit 
for work, so that if they desire to hold out 
to the end, there is no alternative left to 
some of them but to keep themselves up with 
tonics and stimulants. 

No matter, also, to what extent, from un- 
avoidable or uncontrollable circumstances, 
an applicant may have done himself injus- 
tice in the examination, the examiner, 
strictly speaking, is the sole judge of the 
student’s fitness to graduate in that branch 
of study. If all unfavorable influences 
could be eliminated from the examinations, 
if all students had strong nerves, so that no 
embarrassment or excitement could over- 
come them and confuse them, the examina- 
tion, if properly conducted, would perhaps 
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in all cases be a fair test. But natures are 
not all alike: some are easily embarrassed, 
others not. If the year’s work has largely 
been a worry and a cram, and if in addition 
to this the nature of the examination is 
veiled in uncertainty, and the examiners, 
or some of them, are either known or be- 
lieved to be unreasonable, all except the 
most indifferent become more or less un- 
nerved. 

As stated in the first article of this series, 
the examination in some branches, when 
the ‘‘ general disciplinary, or tonic value”’ 
of those branches is taken into the consid- 
eration, is not unfrequently more than rea- 
sonably exacting, whilst that of others of 
fully as much import in a teacher’s course 
is little more than a matter of form. After- 
wards, when complaint is made that in cer- 
tain lines of work classes have not had the 
proper preparation, the reply is, ‘‘It is the 
kind of the preparation the Department 
wants, as is shown by the examination; and 
they were passed by the Committee.’’ Thus 
every member of the Committee is consid- 
ered a member of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the shortcomings of the 
former are charged to the account of the 
latter. 

From the foregoing statements the con- 
clusion can justly be drawn that the present 
system of examining, though in the early 
history of the schools perhaps the best that 
could be devised, has not only outlived its 
usefulness, but is open to grave objections ; 
and that consequently a change should be 
made to a system in harmony with the pres- 
ent advanced state of pedagogic science and 
the highest good of the schools? 

A Board of Educaton, Examiners, or 
whatever other name might be thought ap- 
propriate, consisting of four or five members, 
every one a pedagogist, and in his depart- 
ment or departments a specialist, with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as its 
chairman, would form, it would seem, a sat- 
isfactory examining committee. 

The members of this Board should be 
selected solely with reference to their fitness 
for the duties to be performed by them, and 
should hold office for a term of years. They 
should examine at all the schools; should 
have authority to visit the schools from time 
to time to examine their condition—the 
teaching, discipline, courses of study, sani- 
tary condition and arrangements—and_ to 
suggest such improvements as in their judg- 
ment might be necessary.. The general 
supervision of such a Board over the schools 
would have a tendency more to unify their 
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work and their interests, and to give them a 
higher standing in the estimation of the 
public than they have ever had. 

Besides their work in connection with the 
Normal Schools, the members of this Board 
would be of much service to Superintendents 
in their Institutes. 


—— 


BETTER SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 








HE School Directors of Chester county 
are engaged in a movement having for 
its object the better supervison of the public 
schools. A proposed law, to be submitted 
to the Legislature at its next session, has 
been adopted by a committee appointed to 
prepare something of the kind. It must of 
course be presented to the Directors of the 
county at their next meeting for their ap- 
proval or rejection. 

This movement is undoubtedly in the line 
of progress. ‘The larger boroughs already 
have the advantage of Superintendents, 
whose services are invaluable. But in count- 
ies like Chester and Montgomery, having a 
large extent of territory and four or five 
hundred schools, the amount of supervision 
which can be expected of the County Su- 
perintendent is necessarily very limited. In 
remote districts only one or at most two 
visits are likely to be made; chance locali- 
ties may receive more, but these are the 
exception. An annual or semi-annual visit 
from the Superintendent is certainly better 
than nothing, but it can hardly be main- 
tained that such desultory supervision is 
sufficient. 

The result is that teachers are practically 
left to themselves, especially in districts 
where Directors neglect their duties and sel- 
dom visit the schools ndminally under their 
charge, as is too often the case. Frequent 
changes in the.corps of teachers result in the 
employment of inexperienced young menor . 
women, who would be greatly benefited by 
the advice and counsel of a person qualified 
for such work. The introduction of various ‘ 
improvements in methods of instruction in 
all the schools under a Division Superin- 
tendent would also be a decided advantage. 

It is clear that better supervision is needed, 
and also that such supervision will be much 
more effective and at the same time less 
expensive, if several adjoining districts shall 
unite to employ a competent person, skilled 
in teaching and able and willing to aid in 
bringing the schools up to a higher standard 
of efficiency, He would second the efforts 
of the County Superintendent in this direc- 
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tion, and not supersede that useful official. 
The cost of such additional supervision 
would be light when distributed among 
three or four townships and boroughs, thus 
removing the objection that would be most 
likely to be urged in districts where false 
notions of economy are allowed to interfere 
with the usefulness of the common school 
system. 

There can be little question of the pro- 
priety of the proposed legislation. The 
State has recently, by a liberal stroke of 
policy, added a half-million dollars to the 
usual appropriation to the publicschools. <A 
comparatively small part of this increase 
would pay the expense of the additional 
supervision, and the advantages of the plan 
would much more than compensate those 
districts which make the outlay. The sug- 
gestion is a decided advance on anything 
yet proposed, and it ought to claim the at- 
tention of the School Boards of Montgomery 
county, who might with propriety endorse 
it, and urge the passage of the proposed law 
upon the Legislature at its next session.— 
Norristown Herald. 





_ 
>_> 


THE TEACHER AWAKE. 








HE successfnl teacher is a close student. 
Study becomes a habit. He never goes 
to his class ignorant of the topic to be pre- 
sented. Hissoul is imbued with the subject. 
He investigates. He seeks out the whys 
and wherefores. He is prepared to conduct 
a successful recitation. Advancement is his 
watch-word. In proportion as he neglects 
study does the school-room become monot- 
onous. What he should study and read is 
an important question, and one about which 
there is more or less misconceptton. 

Some think that because they are teachers, 
they should read only frofessional books. 
Too many teachers find their store of knowl- 
edge of what is passing in the world very 
limited. We must glean from papers, books, 
and periodicals that knowledge which is of 
importance, of interest to us and our pupils. 
The teacher who reads only professional 
works becomes narrow-minded, and de- 
velops notions and methods denominated 
**cranky.’’ 

Said a teacher, ‘*One who does his work 
well, studies his school work, has no “Ame 
for other reading.’’ As well say the minis- 
ter has no time to read the Bible, the 
farmer no time to till the soil, the teacher 
no time to eat. Be not deceived! What 
have you read during last year? What have 
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you read during your life? What is the 
character of your reading? Besides papers, 
periodicals, etc., now that our schools are 
organized and at work, we should have some 
solid study, history, psychology, etc. We 
must be constantly learning as well as teach- 
ing, or we will ‘‘go to seed.’’ Don’t en- 
gage in mental loafing—idling away the 
time without aim, purpose, orsystem. Have 
an object in life. Think, study, systemati- 
cally and connectedly. Don’t spend time 
out of school in a slip-shod, aimless sort of 
way, shutting both eyes and shooting both 
barrels at once. You may hit something, 
but the probabilities are you won’t ; and if 
you do, it may be some harmless little thing 
that had much better been let alone. 


ti. 
> 


PRETENDING TO BE WISE. 








HERE are few positions at once so dif- 
ficult, so dangerous and so unsatisfac- 
tory, as that occupied by one who tries to 
seem wiser than he is. He has assumed a 
réle which compels constant watchfulness, 
shrewdness and power of deception. He isin 
continual fear of detection, and ever on the 
alert to prevent it. When he fails he is ex- 
posed to silent scorn or open derision, and, 
even when most successful, he must experi- 
ence some degree of self-contempt for hav- 
ing taken so much pains to secure so mean 
a result. 

Of course no one deliberately sets out 
with this purpose definitely formed within 
his mind. He does not say to himself, ‘*I 
will at all times and everywhere endeavor to 
create the impression that I know more than 
I really do, and am wiser than I really am.”’ 
It is rather a gradual and half-unconscious 
habit that persons fall into who are unduly 
fond of being esteemed and honored, and 
are proportionately deficient in self-respect 
and sincerity. To desire the good opinion 
of others is natural, and supplies a powerful 
motive for conduct that shall merit that 
good opinion. But if this desire be not 
balanced by a self-respect which desires 
even more, the approval of one’s own con- 
science, it will lead its possessor into the 
temptation of hypocrisy. 

So subtle is this influence, that it some- 
times acquires a firm hold upon a person 
before he is aware of it. Enjoying the com- 
pany of those who are superior to himself in 
kuowledge and intelligence, he is at first 
ashamed of his own comparative ignorance, 
then ashamed to confess it, and, fearing lest 
he shall sink in their estimation if it be- 
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comes known, he resorts to various subter- 
fuges to hide it. Sometimes he strives to 
cover it by silence, and this is certainly the 
least objectionable way. Modesty often 
suggests silence in the presence of superior 
wisdom ; but there is a reserve that implies 
that much is kept back that might be said, 
and much known that is not uttered. It has 
usually, however, a short-lived triumph, for 
it cannot be kept up indefinitely ; and the 
efforts naturally made to pierce through the 
veil which is supposed to hide treasures of 
wisdom will soon disclose that there was 
really nothing to cover. 

Some, whose memory serves them, make 
ample quotations or half-hidden allusions 
to give the idea that they are familiar with 
the subject in hand; while others seek to 
hide their lack of knowledge by fastening 
upon some small and unimportant fragment 
of it, discussing it eagerly, and magnifying 
its importance far above its real import. 
Fault-finding is another way in which 
men seek to appear wiser than they are. It 
seems to invest them with a degree of au- 
thority in the eyes of those who do not real- 
ize that it is one of the easiest of all things 
to find fault. To expose errors, to foretell 
difficulties, to criticise methods, to make ob- 
jections, may all be done volubly by persons 
who have no power to originate better ways, 
or to overcome the obstacles which they 
spread forth, and who are in every way in- 
ferior to those whom they criticise. 

In these and in many other ways certain 
people endeavor to create an impressiom of 
their supreme knowledge and judgment, 
and, to some extent, and for some space of 
time, they may succeed. Yet if is indeed 
but a pitiful success at best, and one which 
cannot last long. Truth is stronger than any 
network of deception, however complex may 
be its weaving, and sooner or later the real- 
ity will break through and make itself mani- 
fest. It is only a question of time when he 
who pretends to wisdom which he has not 
is weighed and found wanting. Yet the be- 
trayal of his ignorance will be the least of 
of the penalties he will have to suffer. The 
greatest mistake he has made has been in 
supposing that the wise and good, whose 
esteem he covets, value knowledge above 
sincerity. Ignorance is, in itself, no dis- 
grace. It may result from circumstances 
over which he could have had no control. 
In any case, the few things he can by the 
utmost labor acquire are a mere nothing to 
those of which he must remain ignorant. 
But honesty is a characteristic which all 
may possess, and its absence is a disgrace 
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that nothing can wipe out. So, even in the 
esteem which such a one covets, and for 
which he pays so large a price, he will fall 
and not rise, while in his own character, 
which is of far greater consequence, he will 
suffer sad detriment. Philadelphia Ledger. 


<> 
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OF HICKORY OIL. 








WELL chosen application of this cor- 
rective at home and at school has fallen 
into much disuse, and the boy of former 
years has become obsolete. Instead of be- 
ing made to obey and respect seniority, he 
is turned out of school, and drifts upon the 
streets to annoy and insult people by his 
vicious behavior and usually obscene and 
profane tongue. This ‘“‘sparing the rod 
and spoiling the child’’ is a too common 
characteristic in the home, and the leniency 
is productive of street education and the 
absorption of gutter-snipe principles. It is 
no unusual thing to hear this street-driftwood 
tell some one of mature age to take a 
journey to a warin country, or overwhelm 
him with a volley of qualified blasphemy. 
Nearly all respectable people have been sub- 
jected to these experiences, and there is no 
remedy that the insulted or bespattered 
victim can employ in the way of redress. 
Complaints lodged with the parents do 
little good, for they don’t believe you; or 
if they do call the young outlaw to account 
he will deny his guilt with the pertinacity 
of a Peter, and possibly make you out the 
worse offender of the two. Need people 
wonder at the length of the criminal calen- 
dar at every term of the quarter sessions? 
The foregoing is no overdrawn picture. 
The modern youth is a superior creature, a 
sort of lord of creation, upon whom it is 
dangerous to lay impious hands. Sarcasti- 
cally speaking, he is the usurper of knowl- 
edge, the prince of courtesy, the soul of 
good-breeding, the Chesterfield of elegant 
manners, and the Richard Grant White of 
choice language. Hickory or strap oil 
might have a tendency to modify this sar- 
casm upon the education of these free- 
booters of the street. It would also be 
conducive to respect for their elders, and 
old age would not need to stand with un- 
covered head while the youthful lords of 
creation pass by. If the boy has become as 
extinct as the mastodon, that is no reason 
why the virtue of hickory oil should also be- 
come obsolete. : 
Such a boy has often conquered the school 
and the home. If his parents had believed 
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less in his angelic characteristics and 
more in the virtue of hickory oil well ap- 
plied, the teacher would have been able to 
manage the youth and avoid the necessity 
of suspending him from school. Or if the 
teacher could have been delegated to ad- 
minister the hickory oil, perhaps the boy 
would not have been out on the town an- 
noying peaceable and respected citizens. 
But if said teacher had applied the healing 
oil for viciousness, perhaps he or she would 
have had to face a court and jury and 
answer to a charge of assault and battery. 
In old times there was no such squeamish- 
ness in the administration of hickory or 
strap oil to a youth who did not conduct 
himself properly in school or make an effort 
to get his lessons. 

Old-time people did not believe in the 
modern idea of angelic boys, and stood on 
the principle that if ‘‘a chip of the old 
block’’ got an elegant rubbing down with 
either of there essential oils, he usually de- 
served it. They neither attempted to flog 
the schoolmaster nor sue him in return for 
what they believed was right. Fifty or more 
years ago the boy used to catch it at both 
ends of the line—at school and at home. 
The first he took philosophically, which en- 
dangered his health, as he did not howl— 
only make ugly faces. The second is where 
the howl came in, generally about daybreak. 
The father would meet him as he came to 
breakfast with a stout switch—it being the 
eye-opener, the warmer, and the appetizer. 
The yells that followed were intended to 
show good lungs and to fight off consump- 
tion. There would not be half so many 
consumptive boys to-day if they got frequent 
and heavy doses of strap oil at home and at 
school. It would improve their moral 
health, and the burning and tickling sen- 
sations of the medicants would produce 
healthy physical exercise and growth. 

Now, fellow teachers, although I do advo- 
cate the use of oil, do not understand me to 
mean that you shall use it for trivial offences, 
neither be brutal. Never ask anything un- 
answerable from your pupils, or anything 
that they are not able to perform ; but what- 
ever is asked of them, see that it is per- 
formed if within the easy range of their 
ability ; and if any pupil shall refuse posi- 
tively to do any valuable work, be you just 
as positive in exacting it from him; if you 
are not, you must lose the confidence of 
your pupils. Try all other means, and if 


everything else fails to produce an effect, 
try the oil, and try it effectually.—Zemas- 
ter’s Journal. 
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TREES AND DROUTHS. 





T is reported that the Western Kansas 

corn crop has been most seriously injured 
—that it has virtually failed—because of 
the drouth, and the people of that State be- 
lieves that the absence of rainfalls has been 
largely due to the absence of trees. That 
section is not, as it was for so long a time 
set down on the maps, a part of ‘‘The 
Great Western Desert ;’’ it is really a very 
fertile country, or rather it would be were 
it not for the frequent seasons of drouth. 
The farmers want the trees planted in the 
common belief that they will induce rain- 
falls, but they say they are too poor to bear 
so great an expenditure as the necessary 
amount of planting would involve. They 
therefore propose to solicit State aid to en- 
able them to escape drouths in the future. 
Even should the Legislature respond to 
their petition by granting them appropria- 
tions sufficient to plant all the trees they 
need to coax the rain to fall, trees must 
have time to grow, and many years would 
necessarily elapse before any real advantage 
would be gained. 

The cry of the farmers of Western Kan- 
sas for trees should prove suggestive to 
farmers and owners of the soil all the country 
through. It is a mistake to say that the 
controlling pleasure of an American is to 
whittle a stick with his jackknife; on the 
contrary, it is to cut down a tree with an 
axe or hatchet, or any other thing with 
which a tree can be reduced to a stump and 
timber. The average American apparently 
has an instinctive hatred for a tree ; probably 
he is not unlike the people of other coun- 
tries in that, as we know that in some of 
them there are laws against the reckless 
slaughter of trees, and we are informed 
that in France the law compels the man 
who cuts down a tree to plant two in its 
place. That would be a good law every- 
where, as trees are not only beautiful—they 
are useful, and, therefore, have a double 
excuse for being. 

The destruction of forests in this coun- 
try has been wantonly wasteful to almost a 
criminal degree, and already the people 
of some sections are beginning to seriously 
feel the serious consequences of it. It is 
the candid opinion of scientists that the re- 
moval of our forests has naturally changed 
our meteorological condition, and that espe- 
cially has it reduced the rainfall and caused 
drouths. The recent efforts, culminating 
in the setting apart of a day for tree-plant- 
ing, to again stud the ground with trees, 
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give promise not so much of new forests as 
of the growth of a better feeling for 
trees which shall not only spare many 
of those we have, but yearly add largely 
to their number. A thing of beauty and 
use, as a tree, which it has taken nature a 
generation or a century to produce, should 
be regarded with some repect, if not rever- 
ence. Philadelphia Ledger. 


in 
—_ 


THE LOTTERY OF LITERATURE. 








BY HERBERT L. BREWER. 





“*Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print, 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in ’t.” 
—Byron. 


HERE is a fascinating uncertainty about 
literature that brings many a scribbler 
into the ranks who is content to toil for 
years and live on an income that barely sup- 
ports existence, still vainly hoping sometime 
to make a lucky hit that will meet the popu- 
lar desire and make him famous. He cares 
not how he is criticised, only so that he is 
read ; and indeed, criticism one way or an- 
other makes little difference, for an unfav- 
orable criticism will sometimes insure finan- 
cial success. Ben Butler says, ‘‘It makes 
little difference what they say about a per- 
son, only so they keep on saying.”’ 

The amount paid for a manuscript is not 
always proportioned to its merit. ‘This 
variance in some instances is so great that 
it may be interesting to know what has been 
paid for different literary productions. Vic- 
tor Hugo received $80,000 for ‘‘ Les Miser- 
ables.’’. Noah Webster lived the greater 
part of his life from the profits of his spell- 
ing book. T. B. Aldrich received ¢5 for 
that beautiful poem ‘‘ Baby Bell,’’ while 
Tennyson was paid $1,000 for a poem which 
will not be read the second time, published 
in Zhe Youth’s Companion. Goldsmith 
was paid two guineas for the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’’ ‘The publisher did not appre- 
ciate the manuscript, and kept it two years 
before giving it to the public; the sale of 
the book made him wealthy. Milton re- 
ceived £5 for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and Poe 
sold ‘‘The Raven’’ for g10. Of course, 
it makes a difference if a man writes only 
for fame. Byron tried writing for fame 


the first few years of his literary career, and 
would scorn any offered compensation. He 
says: 
** When the sons of Song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade, 


Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame.” 
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Byron did not hold out long on this prin- 
ciple, for he received from the sale of his 
poems £24,000. Daniel Defoe’ hunted a 
long time before he found a publisher for 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ and yet, this is the 
only one of his works which has survived 
the ‘‘ wrecks of time.’’ Josh Billings got 
$25,000 for his almanac. He received a 
salary of $3,000 a year from the Mew York 
Weekly for his weekly contribution, which 
together with royalties, etc., amounted to 
$5000 a year. The manuscript of Mark 
Twain’s ‘‘ Innocents Abroad’’ was rejected 
by the leading publishers of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, when finally a Hartford 
publisher undertook the risk and made 
$60,000 or $70,000. T. B. Aldrich re- 
ceived $1,000 for his short story entitled 
‘“‘One Day in Africa.’’ Henry Ward 
Beecher received $20,000 for his only novel, 
‘* Norwood’’ which was written for the Vew 
York Ledger. Robert Bonner was so 
well pleased with it that he sent an addi- 
tional check for $5000. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s income from literary work was 
probably never. greater than $2,000 a year, 
but Mark Twain received $75,000 from 
‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ Miss Murfree gets 
$4000 for a story. Bret Harte was paid 
$10,000 for ‘‘Gabriel Conroy.’’ W. D. 
Howells gets $2,000 for a short story, and 
Frank R. Stockton can get $250 for a story 
of 3000 words. 

Other things being equal, it is a fallacy to 
suppose that an author’s name has nothing 
to do with the acceptance of an article. 
Anthony Trollope worked hard ten years of 
his life and received less than $400 for the 
entire time, although he afterwards received 
$15,000 for a single novel. He once sent 
a publisher an article signed by a fictitious 
name, and it was ‘‘ declined with thanks.’’ 
Waiting long enough for the publisher to 
forget about it, he sent it to him again 
signed by his own name, when it was 
promptly accepted and a good sum was paid 
for it. A contributor in Zhe Writer tells 
the following anecdote which is apropos: 
‘*A story is told of Mr. James T. Fields, 
which, if it is true, fully illustrates the value 
of literary prestige. Mr. Lowell, though 
well-known and appreciated, wanted to test 
the value of his name. He wrote an article 
and signed it ‘‘ W. Perry Paine,’’ and sent it 
to the Atlantic Monthly. He heard nothing 
from it. Then, calling on the editor, and 
turning ~ conversation to the subject of 
American Humor, of which the essay treated, 
he had the pleasure of hearing his contribu- 
tion denounced as ‘an absurd farrago of 
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stuff... When he laughingly pronounced 
himself the author, the editor, covered 
with confusion, made a hopeless effort to 
get out of the difficulty.’’ 


—— 
> 


THE TOWNSHIP INSTITUTE. 








RIZZLE, drizzle! Mud knee-deep and 

getting deeper! I’ve got to go to that 
detestable institute, however ; to-day is the 
time, and I’m not sick, so I presume unless 
I wish to forfeit my hard-earned wages for a 
day, I must manage somehow to get there. 
I wouldn’t care so much if only it were 
worth while to go; but this thing of travel- 
ing over bad roads five or six miles just to 
listen all day to the same old worn-out 
topics discussed in the same old worn-out 
way, isagrand nuisance. ‘‘'The proper use 
of punishment,’’ ‘* How to prevent whisper- 
ing,’’ ‘*The teacher’s preparation for the 
lesson’’—stale and unpalatable all of them, 
as musty cheese and dried-out bread; they 
might have been very nourishing once, it is 
true, but not after having been kept for 
years—bah! And then somebody will argue 
an hour or two to show the necessity 
of writing the divisor to the right of the 
dividend, somebody else will ride his hobby 
of script vs. print, and somebody else will 
inquire what the Word system and the 
Grube system are. Isn’t the teacher ex- 
pected to know all this before he begins to 
teach? 

Fifty years ago this might have made the 
township institute necessary to give such in- 
struction, but this is surely not true now. 
If we must go to the township institute, let 
it be to hear something new and fresh dis- 
cussed ;—some book on teaching, some new 
piece of literature, the latest magazine, the 
discussions of the National or the State As- 
sociation meetings, needed changes in the 
school law. new features to be added to the 
school system, the articles in the State 
Journal, a review of some novel, the educa- 
tional systems of foreign countries, the ex- 
amination of some new text-book, the thor- 
ough and exhaustive reading of some classic 
of education, literature, science, philoso- 
phy, or history—surely there is a multitude 
of subjects worth discussing. Why can we 


not presume we have brains, teachers of In- 
diana, and having so presumed, devote them 
to something better than the unprofitable 
subjects so many townships waste their time 
on. Now that we have grown to manhood, 

let us eat meat and do something worthy of 
Indiana School Journai. 


our strength. 
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‘‘HE LOVED THE TRUTH.’’. 





] HEN they came to bury the late Prof. 
W Carvill Lewis, at Walmsley Church, 
near Bolton, England, they found upon the 
ground, near the grave, worked out of 
choice flowers, the motto, ‘‘He loved the 
Truth.’’ It proved to be the tribute of an 
English lady to the character of the young 
American scientist, dead in a foreign land. 
She had wrought the design with her own 
hands. No more fitting words could have 
been chosen, and it is pleasure to know that 
a sympathetic friend stood near his far-away 
grave. 

Once when Prof. Lewis was following a 
long outcrop of igneous rocks he entered 
Bucks county. He had traced these rocks 
perhaps seventy miles, and was perfectly 
familiar with them. Twice he visited this 
county in search of facts. Then he at- 
tempted to summarize his conclusions in a 
paper to be read before the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He found as he proceeded 
that an element of doubt still existed in his 
mind; that there was yet a weak point in 
his series of observations. So he left his 
desk and again visited Bucks county, and 
drove over some twenty miles of country 


for the necessary data for the completion of 


his paper. No trouble was too great for him. 
He loved the truth. 

He died when not yet thirty-six, but he 
had won a high place among American 
geologists. He had done excellent work 
among the old Philadelphia rocks, among 
the Delaware gravels, and upon glacier phe- 
nomena, and had published many pamph- 
lets. He had but recently returned from a 
personal study of the gold and diamond 
fields of Georgia, his immediate objective 
point, when stricken down, was Norway. 

But the lesson of his life to those who 
knew him was fully and fairly embodied 


+} in the few words wrought by the hands of 


that kind English lady who sorrowed by the 
side of his grave. Science has no better 
epitaph for any man than the simple words, 
‘*He loved the truth.’’—Doylestown Intel- 
ligencer. 


> 
—_ 





SOMETIMES a little child, with raptured cry, 
Will start up from its pillow, half asleep, 
Thinking, child-like, that it can descry, 
The bright illusions of a slumber deep, 
And, finding ’twas a dream, begin to weep. 
And yet ’tis not so childish as it seems; 
For men and women are but dreamers too, 
Nursing illusions which, on nearer view, 
They learn with sorrow are but fading dreams. 
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F it shall seem best for her to do so, Miss 
Maria L. Sanford, who is now Professor 
of Elocution and Rhetoric in the University 
of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, will spend 
two weeks in Institute work in Pennsylvania 
about the Christmas holidays. She is 
widely known in this State, and has become 
equally well known in the State of her adop- 
tion in the West. Prof. Cyrus Northrop, of 
the University of Minnesota, says in a pri- 
vate letter: ‘‘ During the past year she has 
addressed a large number of Farmers’ as 
well as Teachers’ Institutes, and has had an 
almost phenomenal success. I have heard 
the Governor of the State describe her 
power over an audience as shown in an ad- 
dress which he heard. He said the hall was 
packed, every inch of standing room occu- 
pied, and that for an hour and a half, while 
Miss Sanford spoke, not a person left the 
place: He had heard all the noted women 
speakers of the past and present, and not one 
of them had impressed him as a speaker of 
equal power.’’ Miss Sanford may be ad- 
dressed as above. Her rates are moderate. 


—— 
> 


GALA DAY IN EASTON. 


N the August number of Zhe Journal some 
account was given of the Welf, Memorial 
Gateway at Easton, erected in his native 
place, in honor of this. distinguished ad- 
vocate of free schools, by the contributions 
of the school children and others. The re- 
solution of the School Board of Easton 
which authorized Mr. Henry S. Carey to 
take up voluntary penny collections in the 
schools, with the design in view, which he 
had conceived, of erecting a suitable me- 
morial to Governor Wolf, was adopted by 
that body July 18, 1859, nearly thirty years 
ago; and Mr. Carey was present on -Septem- 
ber 28th, to see his unselfish dream of honor 
to the memory of a great public benefactor 
beautifully realized. 

The dedication exercises, which had been 
fixed for June 29th, were postponed at that 
time because of the rain which prevented 
any out-door celebration in which the 
pupils could participate. They were held 
September 28th, with an imposing parade 
ot the pupils, teachers, directors and patrons 








- State 
Reeder, Superintendent Cottingham, and 








of the public schools, the Faculty and 
Students of La Fayette College, and citizens 
generally—there being 3, ,oo people in line. 
The parade was reviewed from the stand by 
Governor Beaver, Attorney-General Kirk- 
patrick, President Knox of the College, 
Superintendent Higbee, General 


other officials and invited guests. On 
reaching the grounds within the gateway, 
the number present was estimated at six 
thousand. Here after the singing of 
‘*America’’ by the school children, led by 
the band, Dr. Traill Green, LL. D., dean. 
of Pardee Scientific Course, of La Fayette 
College, made the formal address of the 
day, which will appear in our next issue, 
upon the early surroundings and associates: 
of Governor Wolf, giving a history of the 
memorial, and presenting the same, on be- 
half of the public schools of Easton, to the 
State of Pennsylvania through its Chief 
Executive. Governor Beaver, in reply, 
spoke at some length of the services of 
Governor Wolf, accepted the memorial on 
behalf of the State, and committed it for 
safe keeping to the school authorities at 
Easton. Morris Kirkpatrick, Esq., of the: 
Board of Control received the trust in well-- 
chosen words. Mr. Jas. K. Dawes, Secre-: 
tary of the Board and Chairman of the: 
Memorial Committee, introduced to the: 
State Superintendent Master A. A. Taylor,. 
of the graduating class of the High School: 
for the year 1888, to whom Dr. Higbee then: 
presented the honorary scholarship awarded. 
by La Fayette College for best rank in class.. 
Governor Beaver then. presented their 
diplomas to the girls of the class of 1888, 
after which Miss Lizzie M. Bauer, on behalf 
of class, addressed the Governor as follows: 


‘General Beaver : To you, as Governor andi 
chosen representative of this State, it is my high. 
honor, as representative of the pupils of the 
public schools of Easton, past and present, to: 
present this banner, the distinctive banner of 
the Wolf memorial celebration, with the hope 
and request that you may at the State capitol 
find for it a niche in which it shall tell the story 
of the loyalty of the pupils of the public schools 
of Easton to the father of the public school sys- 
tem of this State, himself then a resident of this 
city, and whose memory will always be green 
in the hearts of all true Eastonians and ail 
Pennsylvania friends of public education. On 
behalf of the class of '88, please also accept 
our kindest appreciation of your compliment, 
in personally presenting us with our diplomas, 
an event which we shall always remember.” . 
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The exercises of the afternoon closed 
with an address by ex-State Supt. Wicker- 
sham. In the evening a reception was 
given by the Governor at the High School, 
which was continued for an hour and a half, 
and was attended by some two thousand or 
more of the good people of Easton. It was 
a brilliant occasion, and ended a memorable 
day in the history of the Easton schools. 


in 
> 
> 


MANUAL TRAINING. 








T is not unnatural that, at the late meet- 

ing of the State Teachers’ Association, 
when our Common Schools were pronounced 
a failure, such condemnation should grate 
harshly upon the sensibilities of compe- 
tent and conscientious teachers who have 
given to the public faithful and effective ser- 
vice. The work they have done and are 
doing deserves commendation, not sweep- 
ing censure. It is not true that these schools 
have failed of the purpose for which they 
were established, namely, to impart to the 
rising generation the elements of knowledge 
and thus to lay the groundwork of intelli- 
gent usefulness in any sphere or vocation 
in life. 

The general intelligence that pervades 
the Commonwealth, which would not exist 
but for the work the Common Schools have 
done ; the ‘‘ thinking bayonets’’ that upheld 
our flag and saved our Union; furnish in- 
controvertible evidence that the Common 
Schools have been a brilliant success in the 
widespread and far-reaching influence for 
good which their founders contemplated 
and desired. They have ‘lengthened the 
cords and strengthened the stakes’’ of our 
political safety under a constitutional form of 
government, and have made the horizon of 
our future radiant with the promise of bet- 
ter things. This would not have been the 
case but for their existence and the benefi- 
cent influence which they have exerted. In 
view of this fact, therefore, which cannot be 
gainsaid or denied, no good common school 
teacher has much occasion to be disturbed 
when the ‘‘people’s colleges’’ are thus 
rudely assailed. 

If it be charged that they have not 
achieved what they were never intended to 
accomplish, namely, the education of pupils 
who attend them as trained experts in the 
various trades, professions, and miscellane- 
ous vocations in life—that is undoubtedly 
true. The fact will, of course, be frankly 
admitted, because, when they were founded, 
there was no existing necessity for such a 
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service, even if it had come within the 
limits of practicability. A verdict of con- 
demnation on that score is, therefore, so 
illogical and unjust as to require no serious 
contradiction. 

If, however, it be alleged that in the pro- 
gress of time, and the revolution that in 
modern times has taken place in the indus- 
trial world, the Common Schools are not 
covering all the educational ground that cir- 
cumstances at the present day seem to re- 
quire, that is a fair question for considera- 
tion, and should receive intelligent and 
dispassionate discussion, to ascertain whether 
anything more or better can be done for 
the rising generation in this period of the 
world’s history, and in what direction and 
to what extent a common school course of 
education can be made practicable and 
more widely useful. The belief is becom- 
ing prevalent that, to a certain extent, the 
hand and the head can be educated together, 
and ‘‘the whole boy be put to school’’ as 
well as a part of him; that his physical ener- 
gies can be trained to helpfulness for himself 
as well as the mental faculties developed and 
informed. This opinion is undoubtedly 
well founded, and the question which is 
pressing itself home upon school authorities 
is, By what means and to what extent can 


this be done within the scope of our Com- , 


mon School organization ? 

It is a practical question of grave import- 
ance; in the settlement of which in each 
locality visionary theories and untried plans 
are of little value. Fortunately for the 
mass of our Common Schools, there need be 
no precipitancy on the part of the school 
authorities. ‘They can watch and wait, ex- 
amine and judge at their leisure, and only 
move when they find they have solid ground 
on which to plant their feet, and success in 
other quarters to safely guide them. 

In the nature of the case the larger cities, 
with their dense population and ample re- 
sources, would naturally be the first to lead 
off in the experiment of industrial training ; 
and such has been the case. By the light 
of their example the smaller cities and cen- 
tres of population would follow in their foot- 
steps under the safe guidance of their exam- 
ple, modified, of course, by local circum- 
stances and resources. So that there is no 
danger of any rash or wasteful experiments 
in this direction. The whole subject is in 
the hands of the respective School Boards, 
and by intelligent examination and patient 
inquiry they can know exactly what to do 
and how much to attempt, before expending 
the first dollar on this new departure, so 
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that, whether we move fast or slow, the 
school authorities can always be sure that 
they move safely—and that is a considera- 
tion which their constituents will fully ap- 
preciate, 

The Manual Training School which is 
now an integral part of the public school 
system in Philadelphia, and to which gradu- 
ates of the Boys’ Grammar Schools are ad- 
mitted upon competitive examination, is 
undoubtedly a success, and there can be, 
therefore, like success elsewhere under like 
circumstances. What cities like Scranton, 
Lancaster, Erie, and others of equal popu- 
lation can or will do in this direction re- 
mains to be seen. If the common schools 
of Scranton are a ‘‘failure’’ for want of 
manual training, the door is wide open for 
her School Board to make them a success 
with manual training added. 

In the meantime, the Industrial Commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Beaver, in ac- 
cordance with an act of the Legislature, to 
report to that body at its next session, are 
gathering data as to what has been done 
and what, in their judgment, may and 
should be done by the Common Schools in 
this new and important direction of Manual 
Training. 


<a 


THESE ‘‘GODLESS’’ SCHOOLS! 








ECAUSE the Common Schools are not 
under ecclesiastical control nor devoted 
to sectarian interests, it does not follow that 
they are ‘‘ godless ’’ schools, as is so often 
and so unjustly charged by unfriendly critics. 
The responsibility for the education of the 
rising generation is three-fold. It rests 
upon the home, the church, and the school. 
The school does for the home what the 
home cannot fully and fittingly do for itself ; 
and the church does for the home and the 
school, by divine appointment, what the 
two latter, in the very nature of the case, 
cannot fully do for themselves. Each of 
these three primal agencies has its appointed 
sphere of duty and of usefulness within its 
own limitations. 
The Common School is not organized as 
a church, for church purposes; but that 
does not justify the denunciation of ‘‘ god- 
lessness’’ to which we have referred ; for 
God is everywhere, over all his works, and 
especially present wherever the human mind 
is in wakeful and active operation, and can 
only be excluded from the school by unfit- 
ness on the part of the teacher for his pro- 
fessional duties, and personal disqualification 
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to influence his pupils by a sound precept 
and the weight of a good example. Re- 
ligion has its primary elements, its universal 
truths, which no rational man can object to 
having inculcated in the minds of his chil- 
dren. It has its habits of thought, of feel- 
ing, of conscientious principle, which every 
body admits ought to regulate the conduct 
of early life. No man worthy of the name 
who sends his son to the public schools can 
object to having his studies turned to such 
account as will instil a sense of the Eternal 
Presence and Providence of God; of the 
supremacy of conscience; of the feeling of 
responsibility ; of the odiousness of theft, 
drunkenness, lying, meanness, tyranny, 
cruelty, malevolence ; of the greatness and 
the loveliness of truth, generosity, kindness, 
reverence ; of his duty to his parents, to his 
companions, to his fellow-creatures gener- 
ally ; of his dependence for happiness, first 
upon God, and then upon his own industry, 
intelligence, good character, resolution, and 
fortitude. 

These are matters that are common to all 
creeds. They, .in fact, rest in their very 
groundwork. Though they have little to 
do with the doctrinal parts of religion, they 
yet awaken the young mind to a sense of 
the duties and responsibilities springing 
from their relations in life, and develop an 
appreciation of the blessings which flow 
from the great truths of Christianity. They 
subject the religious affections to a quiet, 
yet durable training, and awaken a desire 
for more definite religious instruction to be 
supplied elsewhere, at the proper time, in its 
own appropriate way. 

This, substantially, is what is being done 
in every well organized and well-adminis- 
tered common school throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The only exceptions are where 
giddy and thoughtless young persons, with 
no adequate sense of the responsibility of 
their position, are unwisely placed by 
thoughtless directors in charge of the 
schools; and where this is done, the local 
community thus imposed upon can soon 
make itself heard and felt. For more than 
fifty years nine-tenths of all the children of 
the Commonwealth have received their 
chief, if not their only, education in the 
Common Schools ; and if those schools have 
been and are as ‘‘ godless’’ and demoraliz- 
ing as is mistakenly alleged, then the homes 
from which the pupils come must be equally 
‘* godless’’ and demoralizing ; and massing 
them in the aggregate, the people of Penn- 
sylvania must be the most ‘‘ godless’’ peo- 
ple on the continent! A more monstrous 
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libel upon the intelligence, virtue, and re- 
ligious devotedness of the people of this 
great State was never formulated by the 
Father of Lies! 

We have no patience with such prodig- 
iously mistaken accusations, and we mention 
them only to nail them to the counter. Our 
Common Schools are the free schools of a 
free people, enlightened, self-respecting, 
devout, and conscientious ; who, by virtue 
of these qualities, have been equal to their 
own destiny in the past, and will be fully 
equal to any responsibility or duty that may 
devolve upon them in the future, of what- 
ever nature or from whatever quarter it 
may come. £x pede Herculem, we know 
the giant by his footprints ; and it is certain 
that the colossus of Common School Edu- 
cation will not be subverted or overthrown 
without a struggle @ /’ outrance. 


_ 
> 


DEDICATION OF BRADDOCK TOWN- 
SHIP SCHOOL BUILDING. 








ADDRESS OF DEPUTY SUPT. STEWART. 





HE School Board of Braddock township, 

Allegheny County, made provision for 
the erection of a fine school building during 
the past season, which was completed and 
ready for school in September. The build- 
ing 1s well equipped with modern improve- 
ments in furniture and appliances, consists 
of twelve rooms, and cost forty thousand 
dollars. 

The house was dedicated on Saturday, 
September 1st. A large audience was pres- 
ent on this occasion. Addresses were made 
by Hon. John C. Newmyer, Chairman of 
the meeting, Col. R. E. Stewart, President 
of the School Board, Supts. Luckey, Mor- 
row, Hamilton, Reed, Dean, Collier, J. Q. 
“Stewart and others, whose names we do not 
have, representing the people of the district. 

The Braddock Township Board consists 
of the following members: Messrs. R. E. 
‘Stewart, A. C. Coulter, W. R. Edwards, 
John Rinard, A. J. Boyle and John S. Mc- 
Kelvey. Resclutions cordially approving 
and commending the action of the Board 
were unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

We print herewith the dedicatory ad- 
dress delivered by Deputy State Superinten- 
dent J. Q. Stewart furnished for publica- 
tion in Zhe School Journal at our request : 

Ladies and Gentlemen; You have assembled 
here to-day to set apart this house for school 
purposes, the specific object and use for which 
it is authorized and intended by its founders and 
builders. 


well as for the present and the future. 
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This building represents a most commendable 
spirit of public enterprise and liberality. It isa 
positive proof of a good educational sentiment 
in this community. It exemplifies in the best 
possible way the willing and hearty co-opera- 
tion of your people in advancing the educa- 
tional interests of this district, and gives hopeful 
promise of grand opportunities to your children 
and your children’s children. You can all 
readily see and appreciate, I trust, the great 
advantages offered by such a school building in 
your midst; complete in its appointments, 
made convenient and accessible by its spacious 
halls, and most inviting and attractive by its 
comfortable and commodious rooms. 

You can look forward in imagination and pic- 
ture its varied and interesting associations with 
the future growth and prosperity of your town. 
Year by year, as the successive terms close, you 
will observe scores of your neighbors’ children, 
and the children of the stranger that may 
“dwell within your gates,” go out from the 
friendly protection of these walls, into the prac- 
tical world of business cares and duties, no 
more to enter again as pupils. These recurring 
changes, with increasing years, will leave on 
the outside multitudes who were once welcomed 
and enrolled as scholars within these doors, 
their places filled by others, having the same 
hopes, aims, and ambitions, as those gone 
before. 

But let us not be unmindful of the fact that 
this house, and all the school-houses within our 
Commonwealth, stand for something Jas/ as 
School- 
houses, unlike our churches, are not built by the 
spontaneous and free-will offerings of the people, 
but are the outgrowth of a State system of edu- 
cation that has made free public schools not 
only a possibility in theory, but a practical 
reality. A most impressive lesson can be learned 
from its history. In spite of a powerful opposi- 
tion, begotten of ignorance and prejudice, during 
its earlier struggles for existence, the system has 
steadily and meritoriously won its way into pop- 
ular favor. Under its fostering care and benign 
influence, free schools are being plentifully 
located throughout the Commonwealth, and 
their doors are now open to all her children, 
rich and poor alike. We do not have in the 
United States a national system of education. 


+ The several states are unrestricted by the Na- 


tional Government in all matters pertaining to 
educational affairs, but all the states have now 
an organized system of some kind by which 
common schools are being established and sup- 
ported by the public, at the public expense. 
Soon after the independence of the American 
colonies was asserted and publicly proclaimed, 
Pennsylvania's first Constitutional Convention 
was convened in the city of Philadelphia. It 
was provided by that convention, and set forth 
in Chapter IT. section 44, of this written Consti- 
tution of 1776, that ‘A school or schools shall 
be established in each county by the Legislature 
for the convenient instruction of youth, with 
such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, 
as may enable them to instruct youth at low 
prices, and all useful learning shall be duly en- 
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couraged and promoted in one or more uni- 
versities.” 

Penn’s frame of government, written in Eng- 
land, April 25th, 1682, contains this provision 
with reference to education: ‘The Governor 
and Provincial Council shall erect and order all 
public schools, and reward the authors of useful 
sciences and laudable inventions in said pro- 
vinces.”’ This written declaration concerning 
public schools was promulgated by its author 
more than two hundred years ago, and nearly 
one hundred years before the framing of the 
Constitution of 1776. 

At the same time the New England colonies 
were providing means for the education of the 
children within their borders. One of the first 
laws enacted by the Puritan colony of Massa- 
chusetts, provided that every township increased 
to fifty houses should appoint a competent per- 
son to teach all children to read and write, and 
every township of one hundred houses should 
set up a grammar school. 

It is interesting to note concerning our own 
Commonwealth, that from its earliest history 
the public school was recognized by the organic 
law of the State as essential to the general wel- 
fare, and yet but little was accomplished in 
building up a system of Free Schools, supported 
wholly by the public, until 1834, which practi- 
cally dates the beginning of the present Free 
School System of Pennsylvania. From the 
very meager official reports obtainable, of the 
operation of the system for the first period of 
ten years after its adoption, we must conclude 
that it was far from being satisfactory to its 
friends, while it was assailed most vigorously all 
along the line by its enemies. 

The Constitutional provision of 1776, before 
referred to, was simply a declaration expressive 
of the sentiment of its framers, respecting edu- 
cation, not followed, so far as can be ascertained, 
by any definite legislation on the subject. A 
new but inadequate provision relating to educa- 
tion was adopted by the second Constitutional 
Convention of 1790. It was set forth in Article 
7th of that instrument, and reads as follows: 

Section 1. The Legislature, shall as soon as 
conveniently may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the State in 
such manner that the poor may be taught gratis. 
. Sec, 2. The arts and sciences shall be pro- 
moted in one or more seminaries of learning. 

It is a remarkable fact that when this Consti- 
tution was amended in 1838, the provision con- 
cerning education, adopted forty-eight years 
before, remained unaltered, and was continued 
and retained in the organic law, as the funda- 
mental doctrine on the subject in theory, but 
not in practice, until the adoption and ratifica- 
tion of the new Constitution of 1873. The con- 
stitutional provision of 1873 now in operation 
respecting education, is liberal in letter, spirit 
and purpose. It is contained in Article 10, and 
is as follows: 

Section 1. The General Assembly shall pro- 
vide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be educated, 
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and shall appropriate at least one million dol- 
lars each year for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. No money raised for the support of 
the public schools of the Commonwealth shall 
be appropriated to or used for the support of 
any sectarian school. 

Sec. 3. Women twenty-one years of age and 
upwards shall be eligible to any office of con- 
trol or management under the school laws of 
this State. 

In 1809 the Legislature enacted a law in com- 
pliance with the Constitutional requirement of 
1790, relating to the education of the poor 
“‘ gratis.” This act remained in force about 
twenty-five years, modified somewhat by subse- 
quent legislation, but it was practically inoper- 
ative and valueless, so far as it went toward 
conferring any particular benefit upon the 
children of the State. This law became known 
as the “pauper act,’’ and the unjust, unwise 
and un-American discrimination between the 
children of the rich and poor, sanctioned by its 
provisions, made it deservedly unpopular with 
the people, and finally led to its repeal. 
Scarcely one in twenty of the school population 
of that period found the way to such schools as 
were then afforded, under the operation of a 
statute so imperfect in its provisions, and so 
narrow in its aim and policy. 

Public schools are now multiplying at a mar- 
velous rate of increase. Nowhere is this fact 
more apparent than within the territorial limits 
of your own county. The report of 1888, now 
in course of publication, gives a total of 1464 in 
Allegheny county, including the schools of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny cities, an increase of 
thirty-five over the number reported for the 
preceding year. The first tabulated statement, 
of an official character, on file in the Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, containing 
a summary of county statistics relating to 
schools, is for the year ending December, 1836. 
In that report, Allegheny county is credited 
with 131 schools, 116 male and 11 female 
teachers, with a total of 7172 children. Aver- 
age length of term at that time was 6 months 
and 9 days. Average salaries of male teachers 
$26.05, and of females $18.47. For the year 
ending June 1846, ten years later, the number 
of schools reported for Allegheny county was 
214, 185 male teachers and 63 females, with 
an enrollment of 12,997 scholars. The average 
wages of the male teachers, $26.58, and females 
$9.97% cents; the latter for some unaccount- 
able reason seems to have decreased nearly 
one-half below the compensation paid to the 
eleven females employed in the county in 
1836. Of the 1494 teachers employed in the 
county last year, 197 were males and 1297 fe- 
males; the number of pupils then in school, 
was 77,393. These figures will doubtless be 
materially increased in the report for the current 
school year, beginning June, 1588. 

Such comparisons as these startle and over- 
whelm the thoughtful friends of the public 
schools with the grave responsibility resting upon 
directors and teachers. The magnitude and 
importance of this work must be emphasized on 
every appropriate occasion which presents itself. 
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The schools have claims upon the people, as 
well as upon the State, which cannot be safely 
disregarded. More is demanded and expected 
of them to-day, than at any time before in their 
history. The scope of their work is being grad- 
nally extended, and they are meeting the re- 
quirements of the age in the right spirit. 

A high standard of professional attainment 
for our teachers is now regarded as a requisite 
qualification. Advanced and approved methods 
of teaching are meeting with popular favor on 
every eam A mere formal compliance with 
the law on the part of directors is no longer 
looked upon as the o#/y thing to be done for 
the schools in a majority of our districts. Poor 
and inadequate school-houses are being re- 
placed by costly and commodious buildings, 
worthy of the cause which they represent, and 
commensurate with the material resources of the 
State. Directors in most instances now have a 
better and more intelligent conception of their 
official duties, and a higher appreciation of the 
responsibilities of their office. Their trust is re- 

arded with something of that sacredness which 
is inspired by the guardianship of children. In 
them they are beginning to find the richest 
treasure, and are realizing the meaning and true 
application of the declaration of the great Master 
and Teacher, that ‘“‘A man’s life consists not in 
the abundance of things which he possesseth.”’ 

The signs of the times are full of hope and 
promise, but we must not be soothed into a con- 
dition of contented indifference. The material 
splendor of the age, if unchecked by a higher 
law than that which governs the selfish world 
of business, will drive everything before it to a 
commercial centre. Mills, mines and manu- 
factories are making demands upon our youth 
by pressing them into their service at a very 
tender age. Humane as they are intended to be, 
legal enactments are powerless to prevent this 
costly sacrifice of youthful energy and lost op- 

ortunities. Stores and workshops everywhere, 
in towns and cities, tell the same sad story con- 
cerning unschooled children in their employ; 
justified by the plea of business necessity on the 
one hand, and straitened circumstances on the 
other. The education of children in many in- 
stances is regarded, even by well-meaning 


arents, simply as a secondary matter of minor | 


importance only, and is set aside or deferred on 
the most trivial excuses. 

We fail too often, I fear, to comprehend the 
very close and intimate relation existing between 
the duty ofthe parent and the destiny of the child. 

In the formative period of character, how 
easy it is to develop and direct aright the good 
and the true in child-life. Who has not observed 
and admired the honest and simple trust of 
children in parent and teacher, which opens the 
way for unlimited power and influence in guid- 
ing and leading them onward and upward to 
the attainment of a high ideal? Let it be re- 


membered it is not from books alone that les- 
sons are learned and lasting impressions made. 
Surroundings, associations and companionship, 
all have a place and bear a most important 

art, consciously or unconsciously, in influenc- 
ing the lives of children, and contributing to the 
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formation of their characters. So it is with the 
diversified elements that make up a school and 
all that pertains to it. The inanimate objects, 
grounds, trees, fiowers, buildings, fences, and 
furniture, as well as living companionship, make 
a deep and abiding impression upon the observ- 
ant minds of children. This fact is well illus- 
trated in a little poem by Phoebe Cary, descrip- 
tive of a school: 


Swiftly the seasons sped away, 
And soon to our children came the day 
When their life had work as well as play. 


When they trudged each morn to school house set 
Where the winter road and the highway met— 
Ah! how plainly I see it yet! 


With its noisy play-ground trampled so 
By the quick feet, running to and fro, 
That not a blade of grass could grow. 


And the maple grove across the road, 
The hollow where the cool spring flowed, 
And green the mint and calamus showed. 


And the house—unpainted, dingy, low, 
Shielded a little from sun and snow, 
By its three stiff locusts, in a row. 


I can see the floor, all dusty and bare, 
The benches hacked, the drawings rare 
On the walls, and the master’s desk and chair: 


And himself—not withered, cross and grim, 
But a youth, well-favored, shy, and slim; 
More awed by the girls than they by him; 


With a poet’s eye and a lover’s voice, 
Unused to the ways of rustic boys, 
And shrinking from all rude speech and noise. 


Where is he? Where should we find agaia 
The children who played together there ? 
If alive, sad women and thoughtful men. 


“ “ # * 
Some may have gone in sin astray, 
Many asleep by their kindred lay, 
Dust to dust, till the judgment day! 


How essential it is for directors to exercise 
guod judgment in selecting a site for a school 
house, wisdom in planning the building,—the 
home of the school—and to care well for the 
house itself and all its appointments. The 
mental and moral nature, the intellectual and 
spiritual, or soul-life of the child, are not only 
cultivated, but stimulated and strengthened, by 
pleasant assoeiations and attractive surround- 
ings. The psychological and physiological are 
closely related in this particular. The mind 
and body do not crave the same food, but phy- 
sical and mental activity are alike, to a great 
extent, dependent on bodily vigor and health. 
The sanitary requirements of school buildings 
claim from directors more attention than is 
generally received, What avails a desirable 
location of a school house to the pupils who are 
compelled to undergo the hardships of confine- 
ment in dark and unsightly rooms, without pro- 
per ventilation and heating facilities, both of 
which are absolutely necessary in contributing 
to health and comfort? 

In this connection two very. important duties 
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are suggested. The first of these devolves 
solely upon the electors in choosing directors, 
and the second rests wholly with the directors 
in the selection and employment of teachers. 
The office of director, from whatever point of 
view considered, is one of very great importance 
and responsibility. Schools have been ad- 
vanced to a high standard of perfection in many 
instances, by boards of directors composed of 
liberal-minded men who regarded the education 
of the children as having the highest claims to 
official consideration and sanction. On the 
other hand, schools that were in a fair way to 
satisfy the proper educational sentiment of the 
community in which they were situated, have 
been dwarfed and crippled on the plea of 
economy, to such an extent as to make them 
worse than useless as a controlling factor in ed- 
ucation. 

In many important particulars concerning 
the management of the public schools, the direc- 
tors have supreme and unquestioned authority. 
The petitions and protests of patrons and citi- 
zens are of no avail against the judgment of a 
board of directors, and even the courts are 
powerless to give redress, on‘many points that 
come only within the jurisdiction and discretion 
of school boards. The number and location of 
schools to be established in a district, the neces- 
sity of additional houses, the selection of sites, 
plans of buildings to be devised and approved, 
the grading of schools requiring additional 
teachers, the distribution and admission of 
pupils to the several schools, books used, selec- 
tion of teachersand wages to be paid, election 
of superintendents, the rate of tax to be levied 
for schools and building purposes, and other 
equally important and imperative duties as- 
signed, and powers conferred, are matters that 
come exclusively within the official jurisdiction 
of the board itself. A clear discernment of 
these duties, with the exercise of good judgment 
and wisdom in their performance, will bring 
blessings innumerable and invalyable to the 
people of a district so highly favored—positive 
good in one case, and positive injury in the 
other. The people themselves must choose 
wisely and well, unless they prefer the darkened 
road of ignorance to the clear highway of intel- 
ligence; the one obscuring the pathway of 
childhood while the other illuminates life’s per- 
ilous journey by the cultured powers of intellect 
and soul, and the proper development of mind 
and body. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the duty 
of selecting teachers. In the first place, the 
character of the teacher must be above suspicion 
and beyond reproach. God-fearing and God- 
serving men and women are alone truly fitted 
for the office of teacher, which stands next to 
the holy calling of the sacred ministry. Teachers 
who are striving to excel must have scholastic 
attainments and professional qualifications, be- 
yond what is demanded of them in their special 
department of school work; but a knowledge of 
the subject alone and the ability to teach will 
not, in themselves, suffice for the office. A 
generous spirit of unselfish devotion and conse- 
cration to the work, love of children, tact, 
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energy, cheerfulness, as well as a liberal educa- 
tion, are all essential to the true teacher, teach- 
ers in fact as well asin name. Christian pre- 
cept and Christian example are alike indispens- 
able in school and~home. ‘And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, and to temperance patience, and to 
— godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
indness, and to brotherly kindness charity.” 

Braddock township is comparatively new as 
an organized school district, having been formed 
by a division of Wilkins township, March oth, 
1885. Nineteen schools are reported in this 
district for the year ending June, 1888, with an 
enrollment of 905 children. Two males and 
seventeen females were employed as teachers, 
at an‘ average salary of $82.50 for the former 
and $54.90 for the latter, for an annual term of 
nine months. The amount paid for teachers’ 
wages for the year was $9,720.50, and the aver- 
age monthly cost of each pupil in the schools of 
the district was $1.33. This is a creditable 
showing for your district, and the record made 
in the particulars noted is worthy of commen- 
dation. 

Good school-houses for the district, long 
terms for the children, and liberal salaries for 
the teachers, will not fail to bring a substantial 
recompense to the public, as well as to the 
patrons, for every dollar expended in support of 
the schools. Such is not the case, however, 
when a different and opposite policy is pursued. 
The well-equipped school will make its impress 
for good at once upon the community. The 
manners and morals of the children will show 
the master hand that plans and builds, as well 
as the cultured head and heart which develop 
and train the growing mind. “ 

You have here a magnificent school-house, 
a building which is an honor to the cause of 
popular education, and which reflects credit on 
your district and the State. The directors, by 
whose official authority it was erected, are per- 
sonally entitled to the heartfelt gratitude and 
most kindly remembrance of the boys and girls 
of to-day, and the men and women of the future. 

This building is yours ; care for it as your own. 
It is a most responsible charge. Let it be your 
firm resolve here and now, as you dedicate this. 
house to its lawful use and purpose, to have 
within its walls a model school. Guard well the 
priceless treasure you will have in the more 
sacred trust of the boys and girls, whose future 
training will be committed to your charge. With ° 
vigilant watchfulness and unswerving purpose, 
permit no selfish motives nor sectarian prejudice- 
to interfere with your duty to your solemn trust. 

Let patriotic sentiments, love of country and! 
her free institutions be cultivated in your homes. 
and have a place in your schools, and let all,. 
old and young, of whatever creed or nationality,. 
unite in loyal devotion to the interests of our 
public schools. In them and through theit 
growing influence, as in no other way and by 
no other agency, may we hope to unify the: 
diverse and discordant elements with which we: 
must deal, and make of a heterogenous mass, a: 
homogeneous people, speaking one language,. 
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owing allegiance to one government, and being 
obedient to its laws. The safety of our repub- 
lican institutions is dependent not on seculariz- 
ing, but Americanizing all who dwell within the 
national domain. 

I congratulate you on the auspicious outlook 
here, on what has already been accomplished, 
and all that is promised. 

Great possibilities are within the legitimate 
sphere and influence of the common schools. 
Let all unite in earnest efforts to advance them 
to a still higher plane of usefulness. 

To this end may we all work together with a 
common purpose, for the common good and the 
promotion of the public welfare, remembering 
as individuals the solemn Scriptural declaration 
and admonition, ‘“‘ for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap,” and “‘ unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall much be 
required.” 


—— 


OUR EIGHTH ARBOR DAY. 








HE observance of the autumn Arbor 
Day has, so far as we have learned, been 
more or less general among the schools. 
Many trees have been planted, and much 
attention has been given to school grounds. 
In Philadelphia and a number of other 
places the afternoon session was, by order 
of the local superintendents, devoted to 
Arbor Day work and the consideration of 
subjects specially appropriate for the day. 
The awakening of a local interest in tree- 
planting through the pupils in the schools, 
lies primarily with the Superintendent, and 
after him, in the district, with the Teachers 
and Directors. If the Superintendent be in 
earnest he will leave his mark for a hundred 
years everywhere through his county, city, 
borough, or other field of supervision. If 
also, there be in each district a few Teachers 
and one or two Directors who are awake to 
the importance of this work, they are the 
essential leaven to the mass, and will in 
time leaven the lump of careless indifference 
or gross selfishness. 
As usual, we give space to the proceedings 
at the Lancaster High School, where the 
address of Rev. J. H. Dubbs, D. D., Professor 
of History and Archeology in Franklin and 
Marshall College, was the leading feature of 
the programme. The music by the pupils 
of the &&hool, Prof. Matz directing the 
chorus of 250 voices, and Prof. Thorbahn 
leading the High School orchestra, was a 
delightful feature of the occasion. About 
-one hundred and fifty trees were distributed 
to the boys and girls at the school, towards 
the close of the morning session, after in- 
‘structions as to how they should be planted. 
“These were then planted at thcir homes in 
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different parts of the city. The formal ex- 
ercises of the day were held in the after- 
noon. ‘The following is the address of Rev. 
Dr. Dubbs on 


THE LESSONS OF THE DAY. 


The philosopher Hegel says: “If you would 
be certain of immorality, plant a tree!” He 
does not promise the personal immortality which 
we hope to attain in a higher sphere. The tree 
of Life, which grew in Eden, has left us neither 
stock nor scion. Nor does he mean the so- 
called immortality of fame; for in the opinion of 
men the planting of a tree is an act of trifling 
significance. He rather seeks to indicate how 
in planting a tree you are starting a life-move- 
ment which will outlast yourown. You your- 
self will pass away, like a flower; but the tree 
which you have planted may live on for cen- 
turies. Though in its old age and decrepitude 
it should at last yield to the power of the blast, 
it will reproduce itself in its descendants, so that 
in all essential respects the last tree that grows 
on earth will be like the first. After all, the 
teaching of the German philosopher is but a 
development of the Scotchman’s advice to his 
son: ‘‘ When ye hae naething else to do, do ye 
be plantin’ a tree; it will be growin’ while ye 
sleep.” 

Men have planted trees for thousands of 
years, but Arbor Day is a comparatively new 
institution. In certain other countries the im- 

ortance of planting trees and protecting forests 
is much better understood than in our own, but 
the festival which we celebrate appears to be 
distinctively American. It has not the authority 
of antiquity, which sometimes induces reverence 
where it does not win approval. Can we hope, 
then, that the purpose and meaning of the fes- 
tival will in time be duly appreciated? Will it 
find its way to the hearts of the people, so that 
young and old may recognize its use and 
beauty? Does it involve the elements—utilita- 
rian, intellectual and moral—which are essential 
to its permanent and enthusiastic observance? 
These are questions which, on this delightful 
occasion, it may be well to consider. 

One of the earliest coins struck in England 
for circulation in America bore as a devicea 
full-blown rose, with the inscription U¢i/e dudci, 
the useful with the pleasant. I once wondered 
what the authorities in the mother country could 
possibly have meant by such a device, but now 
I think I know. It was, no doubt, a gentle 
warning against a danger to which the inhabi- 
tants of a new country are peculiarly exposed. 
The rose, the queen of flowers, was intended to 
remind the hard-working colonists that the 
beautiful needs to be cultivated as well as the 
useful ; that life has higher purposes than the 
gaining of a livelihood. No doubt our fore- 
fathers were in constant danger of forgetting 
that ‘‘ man does not live by bread alone.”’ They 
were so fully occupied with the cares of life that 
they had little room for those higher aspirations 
which in the most exalted sense render life 
beautiful and pleasant. They but rarely re- 
garded the grandeur of the colossal forests that 
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reared their head against the sky. To them 
trees were but the prior occupants of the soil, 
arrayed against the colonists like hostile armies. 
What toil they expended in cutting them down, 
and at their fall they rejoiced like soldiers who 
have won a battle. Sometimes they even girdled 
them and burnt them where they stood. So the 
war went on; and though a few individuals 
lifted up their voices in protest against the gen- 
eral destruction of forests, it was mainly on the 
ground that at last the supply of fuel would fail. 
If they could have foreseen that in course of 
time coals would be dug out of the bowels of 
the earth, they would probably have felt no fear 
for the future. 

Many years passed away before men began 
to realize the fact that the destruction of forests 
exposed the country to a danger which was not 
less serious because it was less apparent. Here 
and there streams began to fail, and plains that 
had once been fertile looked parched and with- 
ered. Hills that had been covered with forests 
were now bleak and sterile, and though their 
sides were swept with floods, they gathered no 
moisture to feed the failing fountains. Under 
such conditions the warnings of history were 
not lost upon the careful observer. Palestine 
was deprived of its forests when Titus besieged 
Jerusalem, and the land which had flowed with 
milk and honey became forever a scene of 
desolation. In the Middle Ages Spain was the 
garden of Europe; but when Phillip II. built the 
Armada, the forests were cut down to furnish 
timber for that ill-fated fleet, and now the coun- 
try is dry and sterile. The nations of Northern 
Europe have long since recognized the danger 
which has overtaken the East and South. 
There the forests are carefully guarded, and in 
some localities not a tree can be cut down with- 
out the sanction of the authorities. The for- 
ester, who has charge of these matters, is a 
recognized official, and forestry is cultivated in 
literary institutions as an important branch of 
study. Who that has seen the beaugiful parks 
of Germany, and the long lines of trees laden 
with luscious fruit that extend along the public 
highways, can fail to appreciate the excellent 
results of this scientific system of forestry? In 
this country we have been greatly blessed by 
nature, but we have acted like spendthrifts, and 
have wasted our heritage. Men of science now 
tell us that a day of reckoning is drawing near. 
Are we willing that the fate of our country 
should be that of Palestine and Spain? If we 
are not prepared for the ‘‘personal government” 
which attends to such matters in Europe, should 
not a plan be substituted which is more in ac- 
cordance with our Republican institutions? 
What better plan can be suggested than that of 
teaching the children that planting trees is the 
part of wisdom? On the ground of this import- 
ant purpose we believe that Arbor Day will 
continue to be celebrated, and that it will an- 
nually increase in significance and importance. 
It is not fanciful, but useful. J¢ 7s based upon a 
Slern necessity. 

But is the festival which we celebrate merely 
utilitarian? Is the planting of trees, also, in 
any sense, an intellectual employment? Is 
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there any reason, from this higher point of view, 
why the leadership in this important enterprise 
should be committed to the schools ? 

In this country there are no doubt many 
thousands of people who have never planted a 
tree. In. the great cities there are perhaps 
many children who are no more enlightened 
than the city boy who visited his uncle in the 
country and saw him planting trees. ‘I'll tell 
you, uncle,” he said, ‘‘what kind of trees to 
plant. Plant Christmas trees, and then you'll 
have candies and oranges all the year round.” 

Every unusual employment which is pure in 
its character and beneficent in its purposes is in 
a certain sense intellectual. It lifts the mind 
above the routine of daily life and leads it to 
the contemplation of exalted ideals. The plant- 
ing of a tree is a recognition of its excellence. 
It is accompanied by admiration for the works , 
of nature, and is naturally succeeded by their 
intelligent study. 

In earlier times the expression of admiration 
for nature ordinarily assumed the poetic form. 
Among the matchless strains of poetry con- 
tained in the Scriptures there are many which 
are expressive of delight in the beauties of the 
grove and forest. 

The queen’s daughter is ‘‘like an apple-tree 
among the trees 6f the wood;” the righteous is 
‘‘a tree planted by the rivers of water.’’ ‘The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee,’’ ex- 
claims the prophet bard of Israel, “‘ the fir tree, 
the pine tree and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary.” Ancient and mod- 
ern literature takes up the strain and chants the 
praise of nature’s handiwork. Many a poet 
could have exclaimed with Cowper : 

“O, Nature! whose Elysian scenes disclose 

His bright perfections at whose word they rose, 


Next to that power who formed thee, and sustains, 
Be thou the great inspirer of my strains.’’ 


The present age is not poetical. It has been 
said that in this age men do not heed “the 
breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” We 
are apt to care more for the practical and pro- 
ductive than for the sublime or beautiful in 
nature or in art. If the present age is not poetic, 
it is, however, at any rate, eminently scientific. 
It appears to be its special mission to reveal by 
minute study the profoundest mysteries of 
nature. If then the festival which we celebrate 
should fail to waken ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn’’—if it should not produce 
poets, it may direct some young mind to the 
scientific study of the kingdom of Nature. 

The field is boundless and the harvest sure. 
In work like this the intellectual powers are 
fully exercised, and in the judgment of our fore- 
most educators, every movement in this direc- 
tion is deserving of earnest encouragement, 

There is a final element which is essential to 
the permanence of such a festival as the pres- 
ent. It must not only be useful and intellectual, 
it must be moral and religious. 

No educational culture is worthy of the name 
in which a single one of these elements is lack- 
ing. It may seem absurd to suggest that there 
is a religious element in so prosaic an employ- 
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member that in this enterprise we are not labor- 
ing for our personal advantage so much as for 
the benefit of others. We plant that others may 
reap. Selfishness is the bane of all religion, 
and every lesson that teaches us to love our 
neighbor is in the highest sense religious. It 
has become usual among men of science to 
designate regard for the welfare of others by the 
high-sounding name of a/iruism,; but in the 
language of a great writer, “ altruism is no bet- 
ter word than charity.”’ Charity is the chief of 
the graces; the flower, the crown, the glory of 
true religion. 

Every exalted lesson is a stepping-stone to 
another which lies higher than itself. We cannot 
feel the brotherhood of man without believing 
in the fatherhood of God. The man who plants 
a tree knowing that others will rejoice in its fol- 
iage and fruit when he himself has passed 
away, is not fully conscious of the significance 
of his act unless he recognizes the fact that he 
is God's almoner, commissioned to distribute 
among his brethren the gifts of his Father's 
bounty. 

Let us heed the Lessons of the Day, which 
are at the same time the lessons of life. The 
Jesson of practical utility, the lesson of intellec- 
tual advancement, and the lesson of moral and 
religous duty. Together they constitute a golden 
chain that begins with the lower forms of crea- 
tion, passes around humanity with all its neces- 
sities, and extends upward to the throne of 
the Creator. 

Let us not only heed the lessons of the trees, 
but let us hear theirsong. As they bend with 
the breezes they seem to sing their Maker's 
praise in strains of sweetest melody, Joyously, 
then, we join with our local poet, Harbaugh, in 
his brilliant apostrophe: 


“ Trees, trees, trees, 
Ancient, mighty trees ; 
Arrange yourselves in choirs, ye forests and ye leas, 
And swell the mighty chorus, till it soundeth like the seas, 
oy-notes tor the sighing bring, 
irge-notes for the dying sing— 
Breathe, ye zephyrs, soft cantations, 
Roll, ye storm- winds, jubilations— 
Swell the song of trees.” 


After readings by pupils and music by 
chorus and orchestra, Mr. J. G. Gable, of the 
High School, was called on for a speech. 
He responded to the enthusiastic call of the 
boys, in a few remarks, much as follows: 


I see by to-day’s programme that this is our 
eighth Arbor Day. I could scarcely believe it 
possible that we have reached so high a figure 
did not facts, in several directions, point to the 
great number of trees planted here in our very 
midst. A stranger visiting our town recently, 
after viewing our improved streets and fine busi- 
ness houses, our handsome and commodious 
market houses and bounteous markets, and the 
sights generally, was taken up on one of our 
church spires that he might see the city as a 
whole. As he looked over our homes, each 
with its plot of ground planted with green and 
well-laden fruit trees, he said: ‘‘ Truly you have 
not only the ‘Garden County’ of Pennsylvania, 
but the garden city as well.’’ What he saw in 
the way of fruit trees is, in part, the result of 
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Arbor Day. Since our first observance of the 
day, four years ago, there have been planted by 
the High Schools alone more than 1,500 fruit 
trees, not counting vines or shade trees. This 
is our divect planting. This example and the 
public institution of Arbor Day have caused the 
planting of several thousand more. This for 
the city alone; how many have been planted in 
the county I am unable to say. 

Man is largely an imitative animal. We do 
things in good measure because we have seen 
others do them. We needed the public institu- 
tion of Arbor Day to lift us out of the rut of in- 
difference to trees and tree-planting. Ours be- 
ing a new country, our fathers were employed 
in cutting down the forests and clearing off the 
land, while the older countries were planting 
trees and trying to restore the proper equili- 
brium between wooded and cultivated land. 
Our clearing has been somewhat overdone, and 
the words of Bryant’s ‘‘ Indian at the Grave of 
His Father,” who, on noting our decreasing 
streams and gradually-waning fertility, said: 

“ The lands our tribes were crushed to get 
May prove a barren desert yet,” 

may one day prove no false prophecy, unless 
we take means to restore a part of our forests so 
injudiciously destroyed. If, during the last two 
months, you had seen and sampled as I have, 
the large and luscious fruit left by pupils and ex- 
pupils on the desk of our principal, you would 
certainly know that in this case “‘ Bread cast upon 
the waters has returned after zo¢ many days.” 

_ I would say to the pupils of both schools: Go 
on in the good work you haveso happily be- 
gun. Plant not only fruit trees and vines, but 
elms and pines and beeches—trees that will 
grow and flourish long after you are dead, and 
will prove a noble monument for any one to 
leave behind—a blessing to your fellow-men. 


It being now a third of a century since the 
principal of the Boys’ High School, Mr. J. 
P. McCaskey, entered upon the work of 
teacher, he told them he would not speak 
much of Arbor Day, but would improve the 
occasion to say a few words to the boys and 
girls present. He also spoke at some length 
of the importance of giving free instruction 
in instrumental music to the pupils of the 


~High School. 


ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY. 


Arbor Day again. You have planted your 
hundred or more trees; you have sung your 
songs ; the orchestra has played its selections; 
we have heard from our genial and scholarly 
friend Dr. Dubbs; and the end of the pro- 
gramme is near. Before we part, however, 
there are two or three things of which I feel in- 
clined to speak, things not connected directly 
with the occasion that has called us together. 

It is now thirty-three years and over since | 
began, in a small way, to teach the boys of the 
High School something of the elements of learn- 
ing. You are not the boys! In unbroken pro- 
cession, for a third of a century, I have seen the 
line move in and out of the doors of this school— 
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always moving westward toward the sunset— 
until with steady tramp you are now passing, 
many of you in the footsteps of your fathers. 
Some fifteen hundred boys have come and 
gone, It has been my great privilege to say at 
times, I hope, to one and another, as he has 
moved slowly by, some hopeful word of counsel 
or of cheer, or, it may be, of earnest warning or 
sharp reproof. 

Having never got far beyond boyhood I have 
always enjoyed being among the boys, and see- 
ing them have a good, glad, profitable time. 
We have never had the best of order, nor have 
we ever wanted it. We never got so far as to 
have girls in our classes, though I have often 
wished them there. Those who ought to know 
say I should congratulate myself on this as a 
matter of good fortune—that girls have less 
average good sense than boys and are therefore 
harder to manage. Now, girls, I doubt that; 
but, as I have had no experience, I can give 
you only the benefit of the doubt, and for this 
reason, that the very best people—the most 
— the most unselfish, the most royal- 

earted, the most unwearied in well-doing—I 
have ever known were once girls. It has, I 
think, been a mistake all these years that the 
boys and girls of this school have not been 
together daily in study hall and recitation room. 
Greater good would have come to both from 
such association. 

Now that we are together, and that I am pass- 
ing a stage in life which I never thought to see, 
let me emphasize the occasion by asking, 
““Why do you come to school at all?” I an- 
swer, To get good out of it—mainly, in disposi- 
tion and character; in much less degree, in 

hysical, intellectual, and manual attainment, 
important—essential, indeed—as attainment in 
these directions may be. 

“What is the chief end of man?” asks the 
old catechism of our boyhood. ‘ To steal oxen,” 
says the Bushman of South Africa. ‘To get 
money,” says his more civilized’ but equally 
covetous brother; ‘To kill time,” says the 
idler; ‘‘To have fun,” says the school boy, 
wiser than the rest without knowing it. And so 
we go. The “chief end”’ is not to secure that 
which is best, but what has come to be the 
thing most desired by the individual, though it 
be to insure wasted life and infinite loss at the 
end. 

Hear the answer of the old catechism—nor 
man nor angel could improve upon it—‘* Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
forever!’’ God is the essence of all that is truly 
good, of every kind and in every degree. To 
desire the truth, and to love the good in nature, 
in science, in art, in literature, in morals, in 
spiritual things, is to love that which is of God; 
it is to ‘‘ glorify him’”’ with an increasing love 
forever. This should be the outcome of all true 
education, and with such outcome all the know- 
ledge that is of value in the world but serves to 
broaden our thought and increase our joy. We 
must learn and teach that the important end of 
the education we should get during our brief 
stay in the world is to grow brave, generous, 
and noble in disposition and character—with 
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aspiration high and pure, and the strong will 
trained to be patient of toil. 

It is good for us to remember that while 
“Look out for Number One/”’ is the frightful 
watchword of the pit,—in Heaven it is ‘‘ No. 
2” that is thought of and cared for; that here, 
on middle ground, the deadly strife is waged 
betwixt the evil and the good, and that we 
must educate and grow toward the one and 
away from the other. Nor is there harm) in 
the thought that we are representative of the 
universe, and that the self-same strife now rag- 
ing here is probably going on in millions of 
other planets besides our own—for why all the 
stars, as suns, if not that planets may revolve 
about them? and why the planets, if not that 
intelligent beings with knowledge of good and 
evil may dwell upon them? 

These are thoughts for boys and girls to think, 
and they are thinking them, in the true spirit of 
reverence in many a common school which the 
narrow theologian, ignorant whereof he asserts, 
is pleased to denounce as “‘ godless.’’ I have, 
sometimes thought that if the Master, walking 
to-day about our busy streets or along our 
country roads, as of old in Palestine, should sit 
down for a while, trave)-stained and weary, in 
a rear pew of a church of one of these learned 
doctors, he would often turn sadly away—to find 
welcome rest in some unpretending school- 
house on the hillside, or by the quiet wood, or in 
the crowded city, where many a Martha toils 
faithfully and many a Mary dreams as she 
tends her little ones with love as true and 
dear to Him as that which filled the hearts of the 
sisters in their simple home in Bethany. 

Ah! religion is one thing, binding the race 
into one brotherhood as children of a common 
Father, and it should be a large element in all 
true education. Sectarian dogma and con- 
troversy are quite another and very different 
thing, which is ignored with eminent propriety in 
our schools. Again, as of old, the Master stands 
in contrast with the doctors who condemn! 
This school, for which I speak from personal 
knowledge as pupil and teacher for a period of 
nearly forty years, is not, nor ever has been 
“‘ godless.” 

As I look back over the years I see some 
things I would like to change; some to make 
better ; some things I would do that have been 
left undone. Time permits reference to but 
one or two of these. I would have more Music , 
and more Tree-Planting. Of the latter some- 
thing was said on our last Arbor Day; it is of 
the former I care now to speak briefly. 

Some one says: ‘‘ The. Common Schools 
should give only the mere essentials of an edu- 
ucation. Music is aluxury!"’ I reply: “So is 
Heaven—in the opinion of a good many people 
besides the Turks, who regard it so much a 
‘luxury’ that women will never be permitted to 
enjoy its blessedness.’’ Another says: ‘‘ The 
Common Schools are designed to feed the peo- 
ple upon merely common fare.’’ I reply: ‘‘The 
Common Schools are meant to feed the common 
people upon the very bread of life; and music is 
no mean slice of the precious loaf wherever it is 
found.” Still another: ‘Oh, but training in 
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music is for the rich who can afford it. It isn’t 
for the poor!”” Forshame! Whoare the rich? 
Who are the poor? The pauper schools be- 
long to the past of our history. The Common 


School knows no privileged class. It recog- . 


nizes but one test of merit—that of brains and 
heart, the courage that dares, and the will that 
achieves results. The so-called rich of to-day 
were, many of them, the poor boys and poor 
girls of yesterday. Had they been better taught 
in youth, this community would be the richer for 
it now, and it is the community we are thinking 
of no less than the individual. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago, in the old build- 
ing on Mulberry street, we talked the matter 
over with the boys, and thought we wanted sing- 
ing in the High School. The Chairman of 
the Executive Committee said there would be 
no objection to our employing an instructor at 
our own expeuse. We engaged a professional 
teacher for a number of lessons. The late 
Geo. F. Breneman, Esq., and other members 
of the Board who enjoyed music, came in to 
hear the boys sing, and were so well pleased 
that the engagement was made permanent, and 
extended so as to include both High Schools. 
During the next season it was made to include 
the secondary schools, and later on the primary 
grades. Does anybody now think it a mistake, 
or hold that the money has been unwisely ex- 
pended? We have shown in our orchestra 
during the past year or more, what excellent 
work can be done by our boys and girls with 
their instruments, and we ask now that the 
way be opened in this direction also, for gratui- 
tous instruction to all who may desire it. 

“What we would have in the community we 
must put into the schools,’’ and the refining and 
humanizing influence of music we need in all 
our homes. Let these High Schools, then, to 
the utmost of their ability, be used to spread the 
leaven of music and the love ef music in this 
community. Youth is the time to begin this 
work. An adequate salary to another compe- 
tent instructor is all that is needed. We have 
the boys and girls of talent and courage; we 
have the time for it; we have the necessary 
facilities of place, or can readily provide them. 
Twenty-five of our boys are already under in- 
struction upon different musical instruments. 
Fifty-six additional boys have reported to me 
during the past day or two, that, if instruction 
in instrumental music were made as free as in 
Latin and German, they would be glad to take 
lessons, on condition that each of them should 
provide his own instrument and the necessary 
music. 

I have not made inquiry of the girls as to the 
number now under instruction, or who would 
take lessons under conditions as above, and can 
speak only for the boys’ department. But the 
figures here given, making a total of eighty or 
more boys—three-fourths of our entire enroll- 
ment—is a gratifying surprise to me; and this 
desire being so strongly manifested, represent- 
ing the wish both of pupils and parents, it seems 
eminently proper that instrumental music be 
added to our list of optional studies. Let us 
suppose that this had been the case during the 
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past twenty-five or thirty years. Lancaster would 
be a city of greater refinement, with many a 
better home and happier life within its borders; 
for into the lives of a thousand of our High 
School boys, often with cumulative good for 
generations, would have gone this influence of 
instrumental music to cheer and bless; and the 
same is true, in perhaps greater degree, of the 
girls’ department. The past is lost, but we can 
improve the present, and make sure of the future. 

Personally, I know what this thing means; 
and I know it better as the years go by. The 
atmosphere of all my childhood life is filled 
with the music of my mother’s voice, in ballads 
and hymns, and cradle songs. It was a clear, 
sweet soprano of rare quality and unusual 

ower, that no one ever seemed to tire of hear- 
ing. She sang as the bird sings; it seemed as 
natural as to breathe; and toil grew lighter for 
herself and others. I never knew any one be- 
sides to sing so much or so well as my mother. 
“So well,” do I say? I know it is the fond 
prejudice of childhood. I have heard, with 
growing appreciation of their marvelous gifts, 
nearly all the world’s great queens of song who 
have appeared in concert or opera upon the 
American stage during the past twenty-five 
years; but not for all of them would I give the 
memory of my mother’s songs and their influ- 
ence upon my early and later life. 

I have heard all the great violinists of the 
same period, some of them again and again— 
and I love a fine-toned violin in the hands of a 
master as no other instrument on earth—but 
the charm of old Enoch Lytle’s fiddle in the 
big kitchen by the light of the evening fire—for 
whose music I had waited in glad expectancy 
all the long day—or, later on and better still, 
the music that Uncle Johnny Wilson used to 
bring from the strings with his wizard touch— 
that charm is never broken. Through the 
music of the masters it comes sweeter than all 
the rest, the witching strains of a far-off fairy- 
land. While my head assures me that the new 
is better than the old, my heart says No! 

Whence came to my mother the untold bless- 
ing which she found in music? And whence 
has come to me, through her, such increasing 
enjoyment as words can never tell? She, no 
doubt, inherited her sensibility to such influ- 
ences. This, however, would have remained 
comparatively dormant but for the violins in 
the home of her girlhood that filled her soul 
with melody; the old-time singing school, 
where again the violin was always present; 
and the church service that gave words and 
airs never to be forgotten. What were those 
violins worth to her during all her long life? 
What have those violins of sixty or seventy 
years ago been worth to me? Put against them 
any bank in Lancaster—aye, all the banks— 
and I would still take the old violins. They 
mean more in the way of true riches. 

We have boys and girls here whose gifts in 
too great measure lie dormant. Give to them 
now,—when they need it,—opportunity and en- 
couragement. The generations that must fol- 
low our own will approve the wisdom of the 
deed in its far-reaching results. 
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OFFICIAL’ DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ce ep | 


HARRISBURG, November, 1888. 


9 fe following are the times and places at 
which the Annual Session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the counties 
named. The new law in reference toattendance 
at Institutes authorizes and requires payment of 
teachers at a rate not to exceed two dollars per 
day. The common schools of the county must 
be closed during the week of Institute, and the 
time cannot be regarded as any part of the 
school term of any School District. It is confi- 
dently expected that all the teachers will be in 
attendance at the Institutes held in their respec- 





tive counties. 


Cameron . . . . Emporium .. . October 22. 
Chester. . . . . West Chester . . October: 22. 
Armstrong . . . Kittanning . . . October 29. 
ae Lewistown . . . October 29. 
Montgomery... . Norristown . . . October 29. 
Wayhe . 25.5: Honesdale . . . October 29. 
Northampton. . Easton... . . November 5. 
Allegheny. . . . Pittsburgh C. H. . November 12. 
Dauphin . . . . Harrisburg . . . November 12. 
Lancaster. . . . Lancaster. . . . November 12. 


Lawrence. . . 
Schuylkill. . . 


. New Castle. . 
. Pottsville... 


. November 12. 
. November 12, 


Blair. . . . . . Hollidaysburg . . November 19. 
ee ee Ridgway . . . . November Ig. 
Franklin ... . . Chambersburg. . November Ig. 
Fulton . . . «,; McConnellsburg . November 19. 
Tioga . .. . ~. Wellsboro. . . . November 19. 
Warren. . . . . Warren. . . . . November Ig. 
Washington. . . Washington. . . November 19. 
Lebanon . . . . Lebanon . . . . November 26. 
eee. wes, 2 6 Milford .. . . . November 26. 
Snyder. .... Middleburg. . . November 26. 
WOES 6 oe ws York. . . . . . November 26, 
Girbon ss. 2 Lehighton. . . . December 3. 
Huntingdon. . . Huntingdon. . . December 3. 
Monroe. . . . . Stroudsburg. . jn 3 
Perry. > . . . . New Bloomfield . December 3. 
Juniata. . . . . Mifflintown . . . December to, 
Bedford... . . Bedford... . . December 17. 
Butler. ...°3:. Butler.. . . . . December 17, 
Comt@c.-0) o we < Bellefonte. . . . December 17. 
Clearfield. . . . Clearfield. . . . December 17. 
Clinton. .... Lock Haven... . December 17. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg. . . December 17. 
Cumberland. . . Carlisle. . . . . December 17. 
Fayette. . . . . Uniontown . . . December 17. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton , . . . December 17. 
Luzerne... . . ..Wilkes Barre . . December 17. 
Lycoming. . . . Muncy. . . . . December 17. 


Mercer. ... 


. Mercer. ... 


- December 17: 


Montour . . . . Danville , @, . December 17. 
Northumberland . Sunbury . . . . December 17. 
Union ..... Mifflinburg . . . December 17. 
Venango . . . . Franklin . ; . . December 17. 
Indiana. . . . . Indiana. . . . . December 24. 


efferson . . . . Brookville. . . . December 24. 

aver. ... . Beaver. . . . . December 31. 
Bradford . . . . Towanda. . . . December 31, 
Clarion. . . . . Clarion, , . . . December 31. 
Somerset. . . . Somerset . . . . December 31. 
Sullivan . . . .Dushore . . .. December 31. 
Crawford. . . . Meadville. . . . January 7,89. 





SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 





DECISION IN THE PITTSBURGH CASE, 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Oct. 1, 1888. 
Rav. I. N, Hays, D. D., I. H. Barpwin, Ese., anp OTHERS: 

Dear Sirs: As a committee, representing 
quite a large body of the citizens of Pittsburgh, 
you have asked this Department to give its of- 
ficial construction of the law governing School 
Directors, in the purchase, holding, and disposal 
of school property. The request is grounded 
upon what you regard a violation of law by a 
board of directors within the Pittsburgh School 
District, who, as alleged, have rented or leased 
a public school-building for the use of a private 
and parochial school. 

This Department can see no reason why it 
should not make official answer : and the ques- 
tion raised is of such fundamental importance, 
that we feel constrained to send our construc- 
tion of the law to the directors referred to, as 
well as yourselves. 

The Constitution of the Commonwealth (Ar- 
ticle X, Section 1~2) declares that “the General 
Assembly shall provide for the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools, wherein all the children of 
the Commonwealth, above the age of six years, 
may be educated, and shall appropriate at 
least, one million dollars each year, for that pur- 
pose,” and that ‘‘no money raised for the sup- 
port of the public schools of the Commonwealth 
shall be appropriated to, or used for, the sup- 
port of any sectarian school.” Under these 
wise and imperative declarations of the Consti- 
tution, our public school system is carried for- 
ward, and must be maintained. 

In establishing the public school system, the 
maintenance and support of which the present 
Constitution thus makes imperative, the General 
Assembly, by Act approved May 8, A. D. 
1854, Section 18, provides’ “that the several 
school districts within this Commonwealth shall 
have capacity as bodies corporate * * * * to 
purchase and hold such real and personal pro- 
perty as may be necessary for the establishment 
and support of the schools, and the same to 
sell, alien, and dispose of, when it shall no 
longer be necessary for the purposes aforesaid.” 

It is plain from this section, without further 
citation, that school houses and grounds are 
held by boards of directors, as corporate bodies, 
in trust for the use of the public schools, that is, 
for schools established and maintained by the 
public fund, under the authority of the Consti- 
tution and laws—not for private or parochial 
schools, but for statutory schools. 

Beyond the limits of such trust directors have 
no right togo. All diversion of school property 
to other uses, not purely incidental, is clearly 
unauthorized and illegal. 

It certainly is a. plain principle of law, that 
corporate property must be used solely for cor- 
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porate purposes. Otherwise, all the school 
property of the Commonwealth might, by a 
simple vote of directors, be devoted to any pur- 
pose they saw fit. 

In the syllabus of a decision rendered by 
Hon. George W. Mcllvaine, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, (35 Ohio, f. 143), it is 
held, first: That ‘boards of education are in- 
vested with the title to the property of their re- 
spective districts in trust for the use of public 
schools, and the appropriation of such property 
to any other use is unauthorized,”’ and second, 
“that a lease of a public school house for the 
purpose of having a private or select school 
taught therein, for a term of weeks, is in viola- 
tion of the trust; and such use of the school 
house may be restrained at the suit of a resi- 
dent tax-payer of the district.” 

In rendering the decision, this able Judge 
says: ‘“‘ The question in this case relates solely to 
the power of a board of education to appropriate 
the public school house of its district to private 
uses, or, indeed, to any use other than public 
schools. After citing the Ohio enactment for the 
re-organization and maintenance of common 
schools, which defines the powers and capacities 
of school directors in language almost the exact 
parallel of our enactment above quoted, he 
says: ‘‘ By virtue of these sections, all public 
school: houses are vested in the boards of edu- 
cation in trust for the use of the public or com- 
mon schools, and the appropriation of them to 
any other use is unauthorized and illegal.” 

In the case submitted to us, it is stated that 
the board of directors have rented or leased a 
public school-building for the use of a parochiaz 
school, where the — dogmas and usages 
of a particular church are promulgated and 
taught, or where only a certain distinct class of 
children are admitted. In this case, granting 
the statement of facts, there is not only an un- 
authorized violation of trust, but a seeming in- 
difference to what is explicitly forbidden by the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth itself. 

A school is not sectarian because taught by a 
minister, or priest, or any church official. But a 
school controlled or managed in the interest of 
any particular church organization, upholding 
its peculiar confession and ecclesiastical prac- 
tices, and used for any class of pupils, exclusive 
of others, is certainly sectarian. It does not, 
in any sense, belong to our system of public 
schools. On the contrary, no money raised for 
the support of the public schools can be used 
for its support, without a direct violation of the 
Constitution. Were school directors permitted 
to lease our public property thus, at their own 
will, for the use of parochial schools, the eccles- 
iastical convictions of the directors could turn 
our public schools into as many different kinds 
of church schools as there are different denomi- 
nations in the Commonwealth. The point is 
too plain to require any further explanation. 

Some may be willing togrant that directors can 
allow school-buildings to be used, out of school 
hours, for such incidental purposes as singing 
schools, debating societies, &c., without justify- 
ing an injunction of restraint, although there has 
been a decision in Connecticut, by a divided 
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court, even against this (see 27 Connecticut, f. 
499); yet here the school-building, as alleged, 
is used, not incidentally, but exclusively, fora 
purpose not contemplated in the law, and for- 
bidden, as regards statutory schools, by the Con- 
stitution itself. The very fact that the school- 
building is rented, or leased, or granted for the 
temporary use of aschool, is sufficient evidence 
that its essential corporate use is perverted; 
for public schools do neither lease, nor rent, nor 
ask for the temporary use of that very property 
which, by public tax, has been purchased, and 
is to be held in trust for their permanent use 


alone. E. E, HIGBEE, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


——_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: The leading 
educational event during the month of Septem- 
ber was the dedication of the new school build- 
ing in Braddock township, which is, perhaps, 
the best school edifice in this section of the 
State. The structure is large and commodious, 
a handsome two-story brick building, contain- 
ing twelve school-rooms and a Director$’ office. 
It is furnished with patent furniture, slate black- 
boards, and is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead and Rutan system. Each room hasa 
cloak and wash-room attached, and the build- 
ing throughout is supplied with every necessary 
article of school apparatus. It was appropri- 
ately dedicated September Ist, when it was 
crowded with citizens, enthusiastic in the cause 
of education and eager to congratulate the 
School Board upon the success that has crowned 
their labors in the construction of this building. 
Hon. John C. Newmyer presided. The dedica- 
tory address was made by Hon. J. Q. Stewart, 
Deputy State Superintendent. The music was 
by the Braddock Choral Union. Addresses were 
made by Maj. Robert E. Stewart, President of 
the School Board, Wm. Yost, Esq., and Super- 
intendents Luckey, Morrow, Deane, Reed and 
Collier. Revs. Boyle, Munden, Shaw and 
Dickey participated in the exercises, and brief 
remarks were made by some of the leading 
citizens. The J. O. U. A. M. have presented 
flags to many of the schools of our county, and 
the occasions of these presentations have been 


-marked by great public interest and enthusiasm. 


CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: The new school build- 
ing at Philipsburg, which was occupied for the 
first time September 17th, is one of the best of 
its class in the State. It occupies a whole 
square, and is surrounded by about 130 beauti- 
ful trees, from 3@ feet to 35 feet high. The 
premises are built of red brick, with a turret go 
feet high from the ground, in which is hung the 
school bell. The length of the front is 128 feet, 
and 108 feet deep. At the rear are two wings 
in addition to the main building, each 47 feet 
by 39 feet. On the basement or ground floor are 
large tubes for admitting air for transmission 
through the buijding, as also two large boilers 
for generating steam for warming the premises. 
On the first floor there are eight school-rooms, 
each 32X24 feet, all fitted with improved fold- 
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ing seats anddesks. The Principal's office and 
teachers’ private room are on this floor. In the 
lobby is fixed the gong by which the general 
movements of the school are controlled. On 
the second floor there are six school-rooms, 
fitted up in the most convenient manner. The 
study hall is a very fine room, 60x50 feet, and 
has seating accommodation for 120 pupils, 
which number may be doubled, if necessary. 
It is beautifully lighted, and commands a lovely 
view of the surrounding district. The principal 
of the schools is Prof. W. H. Sheeder. 
CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: A first-class dou- 
ble school building has been erected at Ber- 
win. It is heated and ventilated by the Smead 
system. The architecture of the building is in 
keeping with the finest along the line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad west of Philadelphia. 
The entire equipment is of the best; cost about 
$7000. New houses have also been built at 
Sandy Hill and at Mt. Hope. East Brandy- 
wine is puting in three slate blackboards. 
CLINTON.—Supt. Brungard: We can report 
general advancement all along the line. Lamar 
has supplied one room with patent furniture, 
two schools with Harper’s Cyclopedia of His- 
tory, and remodeled one building so as to make 
it one of the finest school rooms in the county. 
Wayne has furnished each of its schools with a 
set of large outline maps and physiological 
charts. Pine Creek also furnished each of its 
schools with physiological charts. 
FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: We are pleased 
to learn that many of the townships are to have 
teachers’ meeting this year. We heartily com- 
mend teachers for activity and energy. 
GREENE.—Supt. Waychoff: One of our most 
prominent teachers, Mr. A. I. P. Rinehart, 
principal of the Waynesburg schools, died in 
September. He had won for himself an excel- 
lent reputation. Mr. G. F. Martin succeeds 
him. The scourge of a malignant fever has 
caused the death of three of our teachers. 
HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Brumbaugh: Although 
the examinations this year were nfuch more 
comprehensive and exacting than formerly, the 
teachers have, in nearly all cases, met the re- 
quirements. A few of the old teachers, who are 
“fixed in their ways,” were retired. We are 
seeking for the most progressive and enthusias- 
tic element in our county for teachers, and are, 
to a large extent, finding it. When parents 
come to realize how much of all that education 
is, comes from the teacher, the exactness of the 
Superintendent and the scrutiny of intelligent 
direction will be reinforced by the wisest and 
best in social and home influence, and our 
schools will take a long stride forward. 
LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: A dozen years 
back, comparatively few school-houses in this 
county had mounted on their roof the large dis- 
trict bell which now rings morning, noon and 
evening, from the school-house in every neigh- 
borhood of the entire county. What was a 
novelty to the community at first gradually grew 
into a necessity; and now the bell on the rural 
school-house is there to stay. A few decades 
ago, little heed was given to the matter of hav- 
ing water for drinking and general purposes on 
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the school premises. Every purpose was an- 
swered if it could be obtained at one of the 
neighboring houses. Distance and bad roads 
were considered only in so far as to select the 
place nearest the school, whether a quarter or 
a half mile away, with little or no reference to 
its inconvenience. Slowly a change took 
place, beginning and spreading with the efforts 
of districts in various parts of the county to sup- 
ply schools with water on their own grounds; 
and two ‘townships, Salisbury and Leacock, 
have taken hold of this improvement in anor- 
ganized way. In both townships the directors 
have supplied nine of their thirty-one schools 
with cemented cisterns, Blatchley pumps, cast- 
iron troughs and other necessary equipments, 
either on the porch or in the rear of the school- 
room. The refreshing sense of enjoyment and 
health which this home comfort produces, in 
contrast with the open bucket absorbing the 
poisonous atmosphere of a crowded school- 
room, leads us to hope that the schools will all 
eventually have the conveniences, comfort, and 
protection of our homes. 

LycomMINnG.—Supt. Lose: Out of 223 candi- 
dates for teachers’ certificates, thirty-one were 
rejected. The questions of the examination 
were designed to test the applicant’s understand- 
ing of the subject rather than his memory, and 
I feel confident that no one has been licensed 
to teach who is unfit. 

McKEAN.—Sup. Eckles: Our schools are 
opening under very favorable circumstances. 
The directors seem determined to do all in their 
power to improve the schools. They are de- 
manding a better grade of teachers, and are 
paying better wages. We are sending more 
teachers to the State Normal Schools than ever 
before. More work is being done for the im- 
provement of our school buildings, and alto- 
gether the signs are very encouraging. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Myers: Directors are awak- 
ening to the needs of the schools, and are tak- 
ing a step in the right direction in providing for 
supplementary reading material. It is only a 
question of time, and we shall have a library in 
ail our schools; at least, we hope so. Armagh 
and Granville townships have each a new house 
to dedicate this fall. We still need a few more. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: During 
the vacation just closed, marked attention was 
given to the sanitary, as well as the general 
conditions of the school-rooms. All the build- 
ings of Sunbury, and those of Point township, 
were repainted, and present a very creditable 
appearance. The schools now in progress 
opened under favorable circumstances. This is 
very encouraging, and, with the able corps of 
teachers employed throughout the county, good 
results are naturally expected. 

PerrRY.—Supt. Aumiller: I have visited dur- 
ing this month the schools of Bloomfield, 
Newport, Millerstown, Duncannon, and Marys- 
ville. Most of these schools are working under 
carefully-prepared courses of study, and thor- 
ough oak may be expected as a,consequence. 
The enrollment in the primary and interme- 
diate grades is generally large. In the high 
schools it ranges from twenty-two to forty. 
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SNYDER.—Supt. Herman: About twenty 
teachers attended our four weeks’ Normal. In 
Selinsgrove the salary of the Principal has been 
increased to $60 per month. The attendance 
at these schools is somewhat irregular, on ac- 
count of the employment afforded by the match 
and canning factories. The directors of Mid- 
dleburgh have made much-needed improve- 
ment in their school property. West Beaver 
has added a very substantial house to the list 
of good houses in the county. We expect a 
very fruitful year’s work. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Berkey: After rejecting 
ninety-five applicants, we have left a teaching 
force of 299 tor 263 schools. It gives me pleas- 
ure to note an increase in teachers’ wages in 
quite a number of districts, Nearly all the 
schools are now in operation. Meyersdale will 
have a term of eight months. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: The annual six 
weeks’ session of our Normal Institute has 
closed. It is by means of this Institute that we 
prepare our young teachers to take the place of 
those who annually leave the profession. 
There was an average attendance of about 
forty teachers, with tuition free. I gave instruc- 
tion in the common branches and in methods 
of teaching. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The County Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Cowan, September 22d. 
Thirty-five teachers were present. Dr. White's 
methods of teaching special branches received 
attention. Dr. H. C. Brown discussed ‘“ The 
Constitution as a Factor in Education;” Prof. 
D. P. Stapleton took “Ocean Currents, and 
how they Affect Climate;" Phares F. Ranck 
discussed ‘‘Technical Grammar;"’ Mr. J. A. 
Kelly, president of the Buffalo School Board, 
delivered the address of welcome; Miss Schrack 
gave a recitation, and B. R. Johnson delivered 
a lecture on “‘ Self-improvement.”’ Much inter- 
est was manifested throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: The new school 
building in the Rocky Grove district has just 
been completed. It is a very convenient two- 
room building, of good size, well built and 
nicely furnished—a credit to the township. 
Oakland, Sugar Creek and Cornplanter town- 
ships have placed the new ‘‘ Complete Charts "’ 
in each of their schools. The average length 
of term in this county will be nearly a half 
month longer than last year. Credit this to the 
increased State appropriation. Everything 
seems favorable for a first-class school year. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Desh: The new school- 
house erected last year has been occupied. 
The building is of the most approved style, 
with the Smead system of heating and ventilat- 
ing. It is a model of its kind. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The annexation of 
North Chester borough to Chester city increases 
the number of teachers in this district to sixty- 
one. A large school building is in process of 
erection in the Second Ward, which will be 
ready for occupancy about November ist. 
Vocal music, as a branch of study, has just 
been introduced into the public schools, by the 
adoption of a series of charts and music readers. 
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Corry—Supt. Colegrove: During the sum- 
mer vacation the Board expended over $2000, 
in repairs and improvements. All but three of 
last year’s teachers were retained. Our schools 
opened auspiciously, with a full attendance. 

DunMORE— Supt. Fowler: Our schools 
opened with a full attendance. We are short 
of room, but our new building will be ready in 
about one month. 

NANTICOKE— Supt. Monroe: We _ hold 
monthly Institutes. At our September meeting 
Supt. Coughlin gave an interesting talk on 
“‘Language Teaching,’ and Prof. Edward I. 
Wolfe, a practical talk on ‘‘ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing.”” On Monday evening of each week, I 
meet the teachers of first and second year’s 
grades, and give instruction in the teaching of 
number and form; on Tuesday evenings, I dis- 
cuss “ Language” and ‘“‘ Geography and Sand 
Modelling ”’ with the teachers of the second and 
third year’s grades; and on Wednesday even- 
ings, the teachers of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
year’s grades have methods in teaching com- 
position. These meetings are very helpful in 
carrying on the work of the several grades and 
in giving new and better methods of teaching, 

New CastLe.—Supt. Bullock: Our schools 
opened under very encouraging circumstances 
—no sickness, and an increase of about 300 
pupils. Many pupils are now in school who 
were formerly on the streets. The patrons are 
more interested and the month’s work has 
passed along very smoothly. Three additional 
schools have been opened to accommodate the 
increasing number. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The school- 
rooms were all cleaned and put in excellent re- 
pair for the new year. During the first two 
weeks of the month we had but one session a 
day, the schools closing at 12 o'clock. Teachers 
and pupils entered upon their work with con- 
siderable zeal. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM.—Supt. Wilt: The Board 
has provided the Superintendent with a neat 
room, suitably furnished. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made during the past year, under 
the direction of the Board, in the way of beau- 
tifying the surroundings of the school buildings : 
iron fences have been placed in front of two of 
the buildings, shade tfees and shrubbery 
planted, and other improvements made. The 
‘Normal Music Course, lately introduced, has 
brought new life unto the teachers’ work ; every- 
body seems to be pleased with it. 

SoutH Easton.—Supt. Shull; The School 
Board has recognized the fact that their Super- 
intendent could not teach six hours per day and 
at the same time give adequate attention to 
supervision. They have therefore provided an 
assistant teacher forthe high school. They have 
aiso increased the salary of the principal. Our 
schools have opened under circumstances that 
have inspired us all with a great deal of earn- 
estness. 

STEELTON.—Supt. McGinness: The new 
school building in the First ward was com- 
pleted during the summer, and is now accom- 
modating 200 pupils. The building is complete 
in all its arrangements. The Rutan-Smead 
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apparatus for heating and ventilating, with 
which it is supplied, is doing all that was 
claimed for it. The directors have decided that 
their visitations to the school this year shall be in 
a systematic order. Each member of the Board 
is assigned three schools to visit in a month. 
By this method, each school will be visited by 
every member of the Board at least twice dur- 
ing the session. The teachers have entered 
upon their responsible duties with a vigor that 
augurs well for the year’s work. 

Hazet Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Fallon: 
Our new school building at Stockton is finished 
and occupied. By order of the Board, the 
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Superintendent is to procure the necessary 
material for supplementary reading. Prang’s 
system of drawing has been adopted for our 
schools. A District Institute has been organized 
to meet once a month in Hazel Mines school. 

MIFFLIN Twe. (Allegheny, Co.)—Supt. Col- 
lier: A new building containing two rooms 
has been completed at Duquesne; also, one of 
the same kind at Blackburn. 

PLYMOUTH Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: Our teachers are doing effective work, 
the pupils attending more regularly, and the 
schools as a whole are making better progress 
than ever before. 
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j: MONG the first in the field with sump- | 


tuous ‘‘ holiday books” are Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. We doubt 
whether the beautiful edition of Zhe Courtship 
of Miles Standish, which they have just issued, 
will be surpassed for genuine artistic merit and 
excellence by any other holiday book that is 
yet to come this season. While the cover of it 
is not as handsome as that of the same publish- 
ers’ “ Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ issued a year ago, 
it is superior to the latter in some other respects, 
while its price is considerably cheaper, being 
only $6. The typography and press work can- 
not be surpassed. Printed on one side only of 
the heavy, luxurious paper, it presents a most 
elegant appearance, and gives an added plea- 
sure to the enjoyment of this favorite poem of 
Longfellow. The copious illustrations, how- 
ever, are the most notable feature of this beau- 
tiful large quarto volume. The half-titles and 
tail-pieces are veritable gems of art, both in 
their design and execution; while the histori- 
cally faithful engravings in the text, large and 
small, are fairly refreshing for theig clearness 
and general good, honest, old-fashioned style, 
so different from the too long prevalent “ im- 
pressionist’”” performances with which maga- 
zines and art-books have surfeited us during the 
last few years. They give real, finished pictures, 
not mere hints and hazy suggestions to be filled 
up by the imagination. They are worthy of the 
celebrated artists who designed them, artists 
like Boughton, Merrill, Reinhart, Perkins, 
Hitchcock, Shapleigh, and others. The six full- 
page illustrations by F. T. Merrill are particu- 
larly noteworthy for their exquisite beauty. 
They are printed in monotint, and reproduce 
the spirit of the poem as well as of the times 
which they illustrate. The demure yet spirited 
Priscilla must have looked just as the frontis- 
piece represents her— 
“ Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like 
a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the raven- 
ous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 
wheel in motion, 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book 
of Ainsworth.”’ 





We can imagine nothing more perfect than 
this picture. Nor is the next less artistic, which 
represents Miles Standish— 


“Short of stature he was, but strongly built and 
athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles 
and sinews of iron,” 


as he commissions the youthful secretary, John 
Alden, 


“ Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
plexion,”’ 


to woo the Puritan maiden for him. The ex- 
quisite scene too is admirably given where the 
beautiful spinner impresses her lover into her 
service— 


“ He sitting awkwardly there, with hisarms extended 
before him, 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding the thread 
from his fingers.”’ 


In fact, every one of these six illustrations is a 
piece of fine art of the highest merit,and the 
series alone is fully worth the price of the en- 
tire book, which we can heartily recommend as 
one of the most delightful, appropriate, and sen- 
sible books for a Christmas present, or other 
gift, known to us. It would make a gift, unlike 
so many, that has a lasting value of its own 
which will never grow less; a thing of beauty 
that from year to year can be enjoyed anew, 
and that will constantly and through the recipi- 
ent’s life-time bear eloqnent witness both to the 
donor's love and esteem, and to his taste and 
good sense. Its presence in any home will be 
a refining and educating influence. It will bea 
seed sown that cannot but bear good fruit in the 


‘direction of literary and artistic culture, and so 


of elevating and purifying human character. It 
is an ideal American “ holiday book.” 

While on the subject of books for presents, 
which our readers know to be almost a hobby 
of ours, since we believe no gift of any kind to 
be as arule more appropriate and more endur- 
ingly useful than a good book, we may be al- 
lowed to call attention to a few other publica- 
tions quite recently issued from the ‘‘ Riverside 
Press,”’ and which from their style and charac- 
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ter are peculiarly suitable for the purpose. First 
and daintiest among these is the little 16mo. 
volume, in parchment and cloth, of Romances, 
Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of 
Liizabeth Barrett Browning (Price $1). Itis 
a worthy companion to a similar volume of se- 
lections from the poetry of Mrs. Browning's hus- 
band, and will be gladly welcomed by the grow- 
ing host of admirers of this unique couple of 
poets, these twin-stars of the first magnitude in 
the literary firmament. The publishers have 
issued the volume with their characteristic good 
taste and conscientiousness of workmanship, 
and it is a dainty, delicate piece of book-making, 
inviting to the eye and the touch alike. Our 
young folks can only be bettered by being in- 
duced to make themselves well acquainted 
with the work of this greatest female poet of our 
language. Our girls particularly will be de- 
lighted with the “lovely” volume of their favor- 
ite poet. 

Bound in somewhat similar style, just as 
artistic in its whole make-up, from the same 
publishers, is the collection of essays on Books 
and Men by Agnes Repplier (Price $1.25). 
Readers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly are familiar 
with this gifted author’s pleasing qualities of 
thought and style. The essays are always 
scholarly, full of erudition, and contain much 
out-of-the-way information that is as interest- 
ing as it is instructive. They are not written 
only for desultory reading or for mere enter- 
tainment, but to excite and feed thought. 
Teachers will find this to be eminently the 
case in the essays on “Children, Past and Pres- 
ent,”” and ‘‘ What Children Read,”’ while it is 
no less true of those ‘‘ On the Benefits of Super- 
stition,” ‘‘The Decay of Sentiment,” ‘“ Curi- 
osities of Criticism,’’ ‘‘Some Aspects of Pessi- 
mism,’”’ and ‘‘ The Cavalier.” 

Why should not a good novel be an appro- 
priate gift, as we are sure it would be a welcome 
one? Certainly there are few books of any 
kind more thoroughly wholesome, and more 
full of needed instruction and practical hints for 
young women, than Mrs. Catharine Owen’s 
pleasing story of Molly Bishop's Family (Price 
$1.) As her “Gentle Breadwinners,” in the 
form of an interesting story, taught the need and 
value of every girl’s learning to do some one 
thing thoroughly well, so this even more inter- 
esting story is a genuine and a valuable treatise 
on how properly to rear children and manage 
a family. It will no doubt at once become 
as popular as her other books. And it deserves 
to do so. It is a book every young mother, 
every prospective wife, ought to be thankful 
for : she will be if she but read it. 

A novel pure, simple, with no such evident 
purpose as the preceding, though not on that 
account less instructive, is 7he McVeys: An 
Episode, by Joseph Kirkland, who has gained 
for himself an enviable reputation as a novelist 
and faithful delineator of western life, by his 

pular story of “‘ Zury: The Meanest Man in 

pring County.” Zhe Mc Veys may be regarded 
as a sequel to the latter. It is wholesome in its 
tone, graphic in its representation of Western 
society and life in ‘the forties,”’ of considerable 
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literary merit, and thoroughly interesting from 
cover to cover. It is a book old and young 
can read with profit. 

A Sea-Island Romance (Price, 50 cts.) is a 
somewhat shorter novel, published by John B. 
Alden, New York, in which the author, Mr. Wm. 
Perry Brown, a new Southern writer, gives us 
in very entertaining style a romantic “ Story of 
South Carolina after the War.” It is not un- 
skilfully written, is full of action and dialogue, 
will be eagerly read, especially by the young, 
and will give a favorable introduction to the 
reading public of a young writer from whom it 
leads us to expect still better things in the 
future. 

The handsome style in which Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, publish Mr. McCaskey’s 
Franklin Square Song Collection, makes that 
series of popular songs, of which Number 5 has 
recently been issued, eminently appropriate 
for the purpose of which we are speaking, 
namely, for a gift book. Popular, chaste and 
inspiring, these songs, with text and music in 
full, ought to have a place in every home and 
school in the land. The books will be appre- 
ciated wherever known; they have an im- 
portant mission, and they cannot fail to fulfill 
it. Whoever helps to put them into the homes 
of our country, helps to elevate, refine and im- 
prove the same, and so does a great and a good 
work for the new generation rising about us. 





WIT AND Humor: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. Sy 
William Matthews, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1amo., pp.397. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Matthews is a prolific writer of truly wonder- 
ful erudition. His books all bristle, or rather sparkle 
all over with illustrations, chiefly literary and his- 
torical, drawn from sources the most out-of-the-way 
and inaccessible to the ordinary reader. So this 
handsome volume before us is almost a cyclopedia 
of wit and humor, only that it is much more pleasant 
reading than any cyclopedia could be. It is this 
bright and entertaining manner of his that makes all 
his writings so popular. Wit and Humor, however, 
is not meant merely for entertainment. It is a very 
full and complete treatment of the subject, the theory 
of wit and humor, their right use, their abuse, their 
logic, etc. As such it commends itself especially to 
teachers of rhetoric and the English language, in the 
text-books on which wit and humor are usually given 


- very brief and inadequate treatment. 


INDIANA: A REDEMPTION FROM SLAVERY. Sy 
J. &. Dunn, Jr. Boston; Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co. 16mo., with map, pp. 453. Price, $1.25. 

This Vol. XII. of the admirable series of studies of 

** American Commonwealths”’ is of timely interest 

just now, as it incidentally contains the only record 

of the official career of William Henry Harrison 
while governor of the Territory of Indiana, The 
main subject of the volume, however, is to give the 
history, never before given, of the struggle over the 
question of slavery in Indiana. That Mr. Dunn has 
accomplished this task in a very thorough and ex- 
ceedingly interesting manner, will readily be believed 
by those who know his methods and style from his 
very popular book on “ Massacres of the Mountains.” 

When we say the volume is worthy of the predeces- 

sors in this series, we give it high praise, for no more 

satisfactory and important set of historical books has 
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been undertaken in a long while. They should be 
put into every school library in the country, if possible. 


PoETRY, COMEDY AND Duty. Ay C. C. Everett, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s2mo., 
pp. 315. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Everett’s lucid, flowing style gives a charm to 
everything he writes upon. It makes this thoughtful 
philosophical volume pleasant reading. Even if it 
did not, the suggestions of the work, and the impor- 
tant conclusions reached, would make it worth while 
going to a good deal of trouble to master. Teachers 
of psychology will find it a very valuable work, even 
apart from the author’s conclusion, which does not 
interfere with his close psychological and ethical 
study in the bulk of the book. His conclusion, in 
brief, is that “in the comic . . we have an indication 
of that independence of the spiritual life by which it 
is fitted for the hightest destiny. In the enjoyment 
of beauty, and in obedience to the law of righteous- 
ness, this destiny is fulfilled.” The work is one 
which thinkers will thoroughly enjoy. 


My Story OF THE WAR: A Woman's Narrative 
of Four Years’ Personal Experience as Nurse in the 
Onion Army, and in Relief Work at Home, in Hos- 
pitals, Camps and at the Front, during the War of the 
Rebellion. With Anecdotes, Pathetic Incidents, and 
Thrilling Reminiscences, portraying the Lights and 
Shadows of Hospital Life, and the Sanitary Service 
of the War. By Mary A. Livermore. Illustrated 
with Portraits and Numerous Full page Engravings 
on Steel, and Fine Lithograph Plates. Hartford, 
Conn. : A. D. Worthington & Co. 1888. 

The author, who is one of the best of American 
women, tells in this handsome volume of seven hun- 
dred pages a story of experience on the field and in 
the hospitals that may in a measure be said to rival 
that of Florence Nighingale herself. The side of the 
war here given is not that found in the “ histories.” 
It is the heroic self-sacrifice, the patient endurance, 
the lofty purpose that neither flinched nor failed— 
come what might of suffering and loss—until the end 
was reached in a nation preserved for God and 
humanity. The book will be regarded with unusual 
interest wherever it shall find its way. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 0? School year 
1888-9. By G. C. Fisher. Fourth Annual Pub- 
lication. Boston: N. E. Publishing Co. 8vo. 
with Maps and Tables. pp. 88. 50 cts. 

A very useful little work, revised every August and 
brought up to the times. It is designed to serve as 
an outline of work for teachers, and also as a concise 
text-book for pupils, though not meant to supplant 
but to supplement the ordinary, fuller geographies. 
It is excellent for review purposes, while its statistical 
and other tables make it handy as a book of con- 
venient reference. 


METHODS AND AIDS INGEOGRAPHY. For the Use of 
Teachers and Normal Schools. By Chas. F. King. 
Boston: Lee G Shepard. 8vo. Illustrated. Pp. 
xv., 518. Price, $2. 

We have seen no work of the kind that for ther- 
oughness, comprehensiveness, and practical useful- 
ness to the teacher, is better than this one. It em- 
bodies the results of twenty years’ study and experi- 
ence in the school-room. It would take more space 
than is at our command to describe the scope 
and character of its contents, from the discus- 
sion of the principles of geography, the description 
of apparatus needed for successful teaching of the 
sciencé, to the list of 1,000 books given at the close. 
The hints and suggestions throughout are so excellent 
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and practical, and the descriptions whether of ap- 
paratus, maps, and illustrations, or of plans, methods, 
and courses, that no teacher can read the book with- 
out inspiration for his work, and without gathering 
new ideas and being taught greater efficiency. It is 
a book we can most cordially recommend, and would 
urge our teachers of geography to procure. We are 
sure all will agree with us that it is one of the most 
able and helpful books for their purpose in existence. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. Zxlarged 
Edition. Part /I. Emotional Qualities of Style. 
By Alex Bain, L.L. D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mMd., fp. xxxii., 725. 

Dr. Bain’s high standing as a scientific psycholo- 
gist and philosopher has called unusually wide- 
spread attention to his work on Composition and 
Rhetoric, and naturally also, based as his volumes 
are on a rather materialistic philosophy, has subjected 
them to very sharp and adverse criticism. The first 
volume treated of Intellectual Qualities of Style. as 
this one does of the Emotional. The work is one of 
the first attempts to subject literary style and its psy- 
chological basis to a strictly scientific treatment, ana- 
lytical and critical. The result, while not wholly 
satisfactory, yet is very instructive and important. 
While few perhaps are as yet ready to adopt Dr. 
Bain’s theories, methods, and critical verdicts, this 
does not make these latter.less useful and suggestive 
to the student and teacher of literature and language 
who is capable of thinking for himself and forming 
his own judgments. 


READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. Selected 

Jrom The Sketch-Book and The Alhambra. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 16mo., pp. 156. 

An admirable little volume for supplementary 
reading, or for use in literature classes, giving as it 
does some of the most delightful sketches of- this 
most delightful of American authors. Our young: 


folks can never read too much of Irving. His whole> © 
Sketch-Book might profitably be committed to 


memory by them. The publishers have done vell 

in giving us for school use this little volume, so 

daintily made, with text so critically revised and 
beautifully printed. 

THANATOPSIS AND OTHER FAVORITE POEMS OF 
BRYANT. Compiled by Sara E. H. Lockwood. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo., paper, pp. 61. 

The selections are made with good taste. The 
paper and print are excellent, and the convenient form 
in which they appear will be heartily welcomed by 
many literature classes. 


THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF QUINTILIAN. With Explanatory 
Notes. By Himry S. Friese. Revised Edition. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. sr12mo., pp. 294. 
It would indeed be a great advantage if the great . 

master of pure Latin style, of whose only extant 

works the tenth and twelfth books are here given, 
were studied more frequently in our colleges. For 

in studying Quintilian the student studies not only a 

writer second only to Cicero in the grace and purity 

of his diction, but he at the same time also studies 
the principles of good writing and speaking. This 
very ably edited and annotated edition of the Insti- 
tutions ought to serve to introduce this classic author 
to many who as yet are but little acquainted with 
him. The historical Introduction and copious Notes 
and Analyses help materially to interest the reader, 
and to make his reading easier and more intelligent. 

This edition is every way excellent, and a great im- 

provement on the former one. 
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Musica. HEREDITY.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts than in the 
sciences. Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries. 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, his 
two sons were the first who were musicians by profes- 
sion. Their descendants “ overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They were 
all organists, church singers, or what is called in 
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Germany, ‘city musicians.’ When they became too 
numerous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view to 
maintaining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and oftentimes more than a 100 
persons bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled, In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight of a lower grade.”’ Rossini’s family 
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often played music at fairs; Beethoven’s father and 
grandfather were musicians; Mozart’s father was 
Capellmeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg.— Cornhill. 


IT is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. In the midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 


the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and short-com- 
ings, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 





Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long since 
ceased to shine. The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 
mist, Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham- 
ber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell and the head bow, as I pass 
to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— Thackeray. 














